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“Well, Dear,— 


that ee Lee et Py Yt ae 


F ROM bouillon to demi-tasse, it was per- 
fect. As an example of a meal prepared on 
your new electrical range, I'll say it is a great 
SUCCESS. 


“You haven't said the half of it, Jerry, electri- 
cal range, refrigerator, coffee percolator—all of 
these electrical helps about the house make 
everyday tasks so much easier 

—it is really a pleasure to do 

things at home now.” 


Each electrical appliance adds 
so much to the joy of living— 
makes possible more time for 
pleasure and recreation—helps 
in a great measure to keep you 
youthful. Electricity is your 
servant—put it to work. 


Specify 
- RED SEAL 
“Electricity costs so little in California” WIRING | 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL = jason ton 
<<< BUREAU <-. greater convenience, 


safety and economy. 
447 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO ~— Write for Booklet + 
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Berthoud Pass in the Colorado Rockies 
(on a Rocky Mountain National Park Tour) 


A BIG VACATION AT LITTLE COST IN 


COLORADO 


Everything to make a vacation enjoyable awaits you 
here. Scenic beauty and all forms of outdoor sports. 
Cool mile-high mountain lodges. Spend many happy 
days here, or stop over on your way East. Via Union 
Pacific you can also visit Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
Easy side trips to Yellowstone-Grand Teton, Zion, 
Bryce, Grand Canyon National Parks. 


SECTION 


The Pleasant Way 


to Begin a Vacation 


—Travel by Train 


Union Pacific is the carefree way to visit the 
great National Parks and other vacation regions. 
No responsibilities... cheerful comfort... tempt- 
ing dining- -car meals... interesting traveling 
companions... all add te to your pleasure. Union 
Pacific serves 15 National Parks... more of 
the scenic West than any other railroad. 


Low Summer Fares to — 
Colorado, Rocky Mountain—Zion—Bryce— 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone - Grand Teton 
National Parks and the East. You can travel 
at a little more than half the usual tares. 


Complete information about the National Parks 


and other Western vacation regions will be sent 
upon request. Just mail the coupon. 


Union Pacific System, Dept. 
347 Pacific Electric Bldg. 673 MarketSt. 
Los Angeles,Cal. San Francisco,Cal. 
Please send me complete information 


and booklets. 


I am interested in a vacation trip to 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


NION PACIFIC 
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The Motor Cruise Courier 
of the Great Southwest 


ITH suddenness, the attention of exper- 

W ienced travelers has been drawn to the 
new and almost endless travel possibilities of 
what has long been but a vaguely defined and 
much misunderstood blank on our guide maps— 
the immensity that is New Mexico and Arizona. 
Almost 

a goal to head for, a place to come back to again 
and 
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overnight the Southwest has become 


again, an explorer’s ground for winter or 
suimmer spri 


| ig or fall. 


Motor cruise service, intelligent guidance, 


comfortable accommodations it has 


needed 
bring the Southwest into its own. 


Once provided, the territory itself has done the 


only these to 


rest. Relieved of uncertainty, discomfort and 
inconvenience away from the railroad, the trav- 
eler falls under the spell that 
from time immemorial the Southwest has woven 


about the writer, the artist, the scientist and the 


same curious 


explore r. 


In opening up this remote and fascinating 
Indian-detours and MHarveycar 
Motor Cruises have played a large part. Devel- 


oped along unique lines by the Santa Fe 


country, the 


and 
Fred Harvey systems, this motor service pro- 
vides comfortable and delightful means of ex- 
ploration of the whole Indian and Spanish coun- 
try away from the railroad. 

At the 
motoring 


whim of their 
drift from civilization 
weeks at a time, working their way 
traveled 


guests, these 


private 
parties away 
for days or 


by seldon routes deep into the great 
Indian 


reservations, National Forests and Na- 
tional Parks, out into the open range country, 


or back among the 
ments of the 


primitive 
high sierras. 


Mexican settle- 
With each party, be- 
sides an expert driver, there goes a member of 
the Harveycear Courier corps. 


In this Courier corps has been developed 


most unique and pleasant feature 
of Harveycar travel service. For the clear, sun- 


perhaps the 


washed mountain air, the glorious scenery on a 
Southwestern scale 





all this forms but part of a 
Harveycar Motor Cruise. 

The saturated with fas- 
cinating history, with Indian and frontier lore, 
geological and 


whole country is 
interest. These 
things cry out for explanation at every step, 
and one loses half the joy of a Southwestern 
outing unless that explanation is at hand. There 
New 


archaeological 


Arizona, 


has grown up in Mexico and 
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therefore, this highly trained group of thirt 
unusual young women, who know the highway 
and byways of the great Southwest as you kno 
the streets of your own city. 

Tactful, informative, equal to any occasion, ca 
ing skilfully for all travel details, the train 
Harveycar courier is a rare traveling compani: 
Thoroughly at home in smoky Navajo hogan, 
the gay partales of a Spanish casita, or among t 
painted dancers of an Indian feast day, she hold 
the key of understanding to this 
strangely fascinating land. 


remote ai 


One of the pioneer members of this Courier 
corps, Miss Henrietta Gloff, has recently bee: 
stationed in California, and will be here in Sa: 
Francisco this month. Among the first Courier: 
ever to set out with “dudes” into the blue, Miss 
Gloff has traveled into most of the corners of 
the Southwest. 

Many of her former guests are 
region, and Miss Gloff has come 


from th 
here primari!l 





Courter Henrietta Glott 
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Convention at ‘= 


Bound 


Go via the scenically supreme, 
electrified route through the 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


N. E. A. at Columbus, 7 


June 29—July 4, 1930 


Via Seattle and the spec- 
tacular route of the new 
Olympian, every mile will 
delight you. Enjoy the 
roller-bearing smooth- 
ness of this “Queen 
of De Luxe Trains”... 
656 electrified, sootless, 
cinderless miles across 
the Cascades, Bitter Roots, Rockies and Belts. 
Open observation cars in summer. Meals by 
Rector of Broadway fame. 
Diversify your journey ... enjoy Rainier’s 
Alpine sports, Olympic Peninsula, Puget Sound 
cruises. See mystic Yellowstone thru romantic 
new Gallatin Gateway. 


Let us plan a low cost travel adventure to suit 
your time and funds. 

For direct travel, San Francisco to Chicago, 
take the dependable Pacific Limited. 


Comolete information about Eastern 
‘acations at 


San Francisco Office Los Angeles Office 


Palace Hotel Bidg.. 661 Market St. 210W. 7th St. (701 Van Nuys Bldg.) 


Phone Garfield 5334 Phone Trinity 9555 


Oe MILWAUKEE 


802-10 ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD 


Lessons? Classes? 
Grades? Routine? 


Forget them all for the time of your 
life this summer in HAWAII! 


AST care overboard from a luxurious LASSCO 

liner, outbound from Los Angeles for exqui- 
site Hawaii. Revel in the charm of your ship's cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere...and in anticipation of the 
greatest vacation delights you've ever known. 


Hawaii! Land of contradictions ...Occidental in its 
smartness, yet Oriental as some mystic incense; and 
always, the atmosphere of the tropics pervading it! 
Strange, fascinating places . .. Kilauea, with her 
“House of Everlasting Fire”... forests of giant ferns 
...colorful Waikiki...exquisite coral gardens...and 
many more! 


All-Inclusive-Cost Tours... from $285 


Los Angeles back to Los Angeles. Smart hotels, surf 
sports and sightseeing, the 3-day Wonder Trip to 
Hilo and thrilling Volcano- land! 


LASSCO’s fleet, headed by the “City of Honolulu” 
and the “City of Los Angeles”... Companion Lux- 
ury Cruisers of the Pacific... provides three to five 
sailings per month . .. a perfectly balanced service 
to fit your itinerary and give you wide selection of 
sumptuously comfortable accommodations. 


For complete information apply any authorized 
agent, or 


LASSCO -: 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
685 Market Street Tel. DA venport 4210 
LOS ANGELES 

730 So. Broadway 
SAN DIEGO 


913 E. Broadway .. . 


Tel. VA ndike 2421 


. Tel. Main 6348 
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Feeding the Bears in Yellowstone Park. 


SUMMER TRIPS 


At Low Fares 


Delightful vacation spots in the Northwest—stop 
enroute East—see Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, Puget 
Sound, Columbia River and Yellowstone Park. 


ROUND TRIP 
To St. Paul - Minneapolis 
From Los Angeles - $99 
From San Francisco - $91.90 
May 22 to September 30. 




























Similar Low Fares to All Points East 
—liberal stopover privileges. 


Tickets good on the famous all-Pullman 


North Coast Limited 


Mail coupon for FREE literature and details of 
a trip anywhere. 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, Gen. Agent, 
510 Central Bldg., Dept. E.2 
Los Angeles, or 


T. A. MURPHY, Gen. Agent, 
657 Market Street, Dept. E.2 
San Francisco 





| am interested in [V’] 
[ ] Tour of Yellowstone. 
[ ] Dude Ranch Vacations. 











Other Trips 


[Indicate where you want to gol 







Name 
Address 
City 
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to renew pleasant relationships with some o 
those who have climbed with her the Puye cliff 
seen the golden rise of Taos Pueblo against it 
dark mountains, or traveled out with her or: 
week-long journeys into the wide Navaj 
country. 

Cunard Line Holds Record 
For the seventh consecutive year the Cunard 
and associated lines carried during the year 1929 
a larger number of passengers across th¢ 





Atlantic than any other steamship line or group 
of lines, according to a statement issued by 
H. P. Borer, general passenger manager for the 
Cunard line. Compilations of the passenger 


EUROPE BY MOTOR 


DELIGHTFUL — ECONOMICAL 
NEW STANDARD FOR TOURS 
180 all expense conducted tours, including 
Passion Play, $395 up from New York. 
Special Tour 10 countries from San Fran- 
cisco June 22. Send for booklet. 
INDEPENDENT TOURS ARRANGED 


ALASKA All Expenses $257 


Around-Across America via Canal, includ- 
ee HaOtern Cres... .....<.oc.s. $359.00 
Glacier-Yellowstone—18 days.......... 268.00 
Yellowstone—all expenses................ 145.00 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 
19 Balboa Blidg., San Francisco 




























Travel Offerings 
For Teachers 


(Summer of 1930) | 





| J, Educational and popular tours 
to Europe. 





2, Escorted tour to Alaska leaves 
San Francisco June 28. 







3, Escorted tour round North 

America leaves San Francisco 
June 7. New SS. Pennsylvania 
—includes Canadian Rockies. 
























Our tours offer acceptable travel conveni- 
ences within reach of the average purse. 
We also sell tickets and arrange book- 
ings over all steamship lines—for air 
travel—and other transportation services. 


Thas. Cook & Son 
128 Sutter Street KEarny 3512 
San Francisco 
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House Party 


MOTOR 
TOURS 
of Europe...1930 


‘Personally 
conducted 
all-expense 
motor trips 
thru principal 
European— 
countries... 


$395 


+. t — 


LEARN to know Europe thru 
the intimate contacto the mo- 
tor road. Visii out-of-the-way 
places .. . off the beaten tourist 
track ... as well as the usual 
points of historical and educa- 
tional interest. Brand-new mo- 
tor coaches, specially built for 
this service, make short day 
runs over by-ways, as well as 
highways, through regions not 
touched by rail tours! Only best 
hotels used. Fast Canadian Pa- 
cific liners save time for sight- 
seeing on the continent. Wide 
choice of itineraries and sailing 
dates. Make reservations now. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Fred L. Nason, Gen’l Agent 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
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Teacher Tours 


AINBOW TOURS are designed to 

meet the special requirements of 
Teachers desiring the utmost in educa- 
tional interest, comfortable travel in 
small groups, side trips to historic fea- 
tures, contact with people of world 
renown and, in short, the most that can 
be seen and done within the limits of 
the Summer vacation. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with the 
great Steamship Lines, Hotels, Foreign Rail- 
roads and Auto Stages. Refined, expert 
guides. The entire tour at moderate inclusive 
price, with payments spread over nine months 
after school re-opens. 


RAINBOW TOUR NO. 17 (Student 
Tourist Class)—Visiting England, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Italy 
and Germany, including special arrangements 
for the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


RAINBOW TOUR NO. 36 (First Class 
Only) — Visiting Honolulu, Tokyo, Nikko, 
Kyoto, Shanghai, Nanking, Canton and Hong 
Kong. 


For descriptive itineraries 
and reservations, apply to 


National Travel 
Finance Corporation 


Ocean Center Building 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone 667-95 
822 Union Bank Building, LOS ANGELES 
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WEEK 


PANAMA CRUISE 


AL 





















































There ore always 
cool breezesin 
the Canal Zone 
































NOW 


220, 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 
SAILING — S. S. VIRGINIA 


July 12 from San Francisco; July 14 from Los Angeles 
Earlier or later sailing dates on request. 








UP TOURIST 


$375 UP 
Fe CABIN 





























Fight restful days on the magnificent, all-electric 
liner eae Virginia—four days in the Panama 
Canal Zone, crowded with new scenes, new 
diversions. 

Shore programs begin at Panama, where motor 

cars drive you to the ruins of Old Panama—just 

as they were left by Morgan’s buccaneers in 1671 
—and to picturesque Panama City. Through the 
gigantic canal on your ship by daylight—a trip 
of unique interest. 

At Colon. the luxurious Washington Hotel, on 
the bay front—visit quaint shops. Next day, 
drive to France Field Air Station, the Coco Solo 
submarine base and Gatun Locks. Here a train 
is boarded for the trans-Isthmus journey back to 
Panama, where you have the choice of living at 
Hotel Tivoli or an excellent hotel in care fre e 
Panama City—three days of sight-seeing: oppor- 
tunities to shop, golf,swim or fish. And at night 
a gay ¢ abaret. danci ing under the “Southern 
> Then board the new S. S. California for 
another happy week at sea, and home again. 

All expenses are included on this tour— meals, 
hotels, sight-seeing, etc. Tourist cabin $220 up 

First cabin $375 up. 

























































































Cc ross. 
































Write to nearest address below for free descriptive 
folder—“‘My Trip Through the Panama Canal” 


fan amo facific 


ci as w 
ine STEAM ERS 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For full information address 460 Market St., San Francisco; 180 N. 
Mix higan 4ve., Chicago; or your local railroad or ste samship agent 
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traftic 
its 


for last year reveal that the 
associated lines 


Cunard 
total of 
passengers on their regular transatlantic sailing 

“Of the total 
line accounted for 202,185, the 


carried a 265,73 


carried by our lines, the Cunar 
Anchor line 45 
Donaldson line 18,238 
“Not included in thes 
passengers carried on tl 
11,264 in the Cunard’s Havan 
Anchor line 


311 and the 


3orer’s 


Anchor 
statement said. 
figures are 5232 
Cunard steamers, 
1959 in cruises and severa 
smaller categories, which raise the grand tota 
of all passengers carried to 286,197. This tota! 
incidentally, represented a generous increase 
17,030 over the 269,157 carried in 1928. 


service, 


“A survey of the travel prospects in our vari 
ous departments leads us to the conclusion that 
if the present rate of bookings is maintaine: 
through spring and summer the Cunard line an 
associated lines are in topnotch condition t 
its associated lines will experience a good year 

“With the annual 
its fleet virtually 


handle the heavy 


midwinter overhauling of 
completed the 
summer traffic.” 


NEAICO 


Three 


directed 


Cunard an 





main points of 
summer session, 


distinction for our personally 
party leaving June 24 


t. Most TRULY ECONOMICAL 
Rate! 


Bie $4 


exclusive of’ any 


main item. Accommodations 
superior to student-tour grade. Side trips included 
Living and travel costs—eight full weeks—$488 (from 
San Francisco). Covers: rail, Pullman, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, escort, admissions, fees, taxes, transfers 
and native porters! 


2. Your Escort Ils EXPERT on 
Mexico! 


For Mr. Francis Flynn, A. B., F. P. G. S., Mexic« 
is not a recent hobby. He interprets the country from 
rare personal background. He inherited an “‘inside track 


from his family, 


long prominent there 
traveled widely 


in Mexico . studied it part-time for 
11 years . . . introduced the West Coast route . . . and 
has been associated with most American travel servic 
operating in Mexico. 


3. Our BUSINESS Is Travel! 


As professional (not amateur) travel 
ire best equipped to assist you, due to 31 
ence . unusual technical connections . 


has lived and 


Managers, W 
years’ experi 
. thousands 





f delighted patrons . . efficient, responsible, and 
specialized service. This is not merely an annual side- 
line for us: we offer non-student, escorted parties t 
Mexico April 23, June 23, etc. And we operate com 
plete independent and invisible courier service there daily 
throughout the year! 


Our attractive Mexico booklet gives details 


ECK-JUDA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


672 Market St., 
749 S. Hill Sr., 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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Special Teachers Policy 


ABSENCE for ACCIDENT or ILLNESS means loss of salary to school teachers 
and administrators. We offer the proper solution. 


A SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY—one of the most liberal of its kind—drawn 
up at the request of the Los Angeles High School Teachers Association. Over 4000 
Southern teachers are policy holders with a most satisfactory experience. 

While the premiums are based on a group idea, individual applications are ac- 
cepted, and PROTECTION begins upon acceptance of YOUR application with 
check. You do not wait for a certain percent to be written as in most group plans 

Ages covered—18 to 60 All diseases covered except insanity or maternity 

Accident pays from 1st day Sickness from Ist or 7th day 

Carried in force to 65 Equal rates for both sexes 

Circular mailed on request. Endorsements of individuals, groups, given upon request 


Conference for teachers Saturdays a. m. or by appointment 


TEACHERS INSURANCE SERVICE 


{ VAN SLYKE & NIDIFFER } 
660 Market Street, San Francisco Phone DOuglas 7700 


New de luxe New de luxe 


Golden State Limited Rocky Mountain Limited 


and other fast trains and Colorado Express 


Via the Low A! titude Way, thru the ApacheTrail 


Via the Coloradc Scenic Way, traversing a region 
Country, richin romanceand historical interest. 


of rugged grandeur via Salt Lake City, Royal 
Direct from Los Angeles to Chicago, Kansas City, Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


St. Louis, Memphis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Thrusleeping car daily San Francisco to Chicago. 


For further information, address 


B. F. Coons, General Agent C. N. Fisher, G. A. P. D. 
516 West 6th Street 493 Monadnock Building 
Los Angeles, California San Francisco, California 
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y hat 
Lindbergh 


Saw 


EE for yourself some of the 

things that Lindbergh saw 
...the fascinating countries of 
Central America. Colorfui 
Indian life, old Spanish archi- 
tecture. Join in the year-round 
gaiety of these fiesta-loving 


folk. 


See the Panama Canal! 
30-day Cruise, $240 


From San Francisco to the Isthmus 
and return 


Effective May 2, 1930 


Meals and berth included for en- 
tire trip. Comfortable cabin-class 
ships. All outside staterooms. 


PORTS OF CALL 
La UNIon 
(Fortnight y) 
COMENTO S556. sae. sk NICARAGUA 
(Weekly) 
PUERTO ARMUELLES .... PANAMA 
( Fortnightly) 


BALBOA CANAL ZONE 
(Weekly) 


CANAL ZONE 
(Fortnightly) 


For sailing dates inquire of agents 
or address 


Ii. M. IUFF 
Pacific Coast Traffic Agent 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 
Steamship Service 
Room 805 Monadnock Building 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone Garfield 1790 
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A South American Tour 


Witt C. Woop 
California State Superintendent of Banks 


E left San Francisco on November 9 on 
W i. steamer “Pennsylvania”, which took 
us to Panama. Here we spent three days view- 
ing the Panama Canal and getting acquainted 
with the wonderful work of Uncle Sam’s engi- 
neers which resulted in cleaning up yellow fever 
malaria and other tropical diseases. 

We also visited the site of Old Panama—a 
city which was destroyed by the Pirate Morgan 
and his followers about 250 years ago. 

Our next stop was at Callao and Lima ir 
Peru, where we spent about eight days; thence 
we went to Mollendo. 

We took the Southern Peruvian Railway t 
Arequipa where we stopped for three days, liv- 
ing at the foot of three of the most famous 
mountains in South America: Chachani, Misti 
and Pichu Pichu, each of which is about three- 
quarters of a mile higher than Mount Whitney. 
Arequipa, we found, preserves better than any 
other city in South America the atmosphere of 
old Spain. 

We continued our journey to Cuzco, where 
we spent three days viewing the remarkable 
ruins of Inca civilization. This journey took us 
across the Andes Mountains into the headwaters 
of the Amazon. 

By railroad we reached Arica on the coast 
and proceeded south, on the Grace line, visiting 
practically all of the nitrate ports, arriving at 
Valparaiso the day after Christmas. 

We spent a week in Chile, then crossed the 
Andes Mountains on the famous trans-Andean 
Railway, a journey which required about 36 
hours. Buenos Ayres and Montevideo occupied 
us for ten days, after which we left for Santos 
and Sao Paulo in Brazil. 

Our visit in the coffee-producing region occu- 
pied another week. Leaving Santos, we ap- 
proached Rio de Janeiro from the sea, which we 
found is much the more impressive way. 

For about two weeks we were in Rio and its 
environs, remaining the longer because we were 
enjoying the splendid natural beauty and the 
interesting life at Rio. 

Our homeway journey from Rio to New York 
occupied 17 days but was broken by a stop at 
Pernambuco in Northern Brazil, an interesting 
day at Port of Spain in the Island of Trinidad 
and another interesting day at Barbados. 

We arrived in New York on February 19 
and after spending four days in that city made 
the overland journey to San Francisco. 
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TOUR EUROPE > 


Under the Auspices of the 


UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 


Red Star Line—Sailing from New York 
June 21—S. S. Westeruland 
June 28-—S. S. Belganland 
July 3-—S. S. Pennland 


White Star Line Canadian Service Sailing from Montreal 
June 21—S. S. Albertic 


An unparalleled offer 40 DAYS FOR $250 
60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 
Promotional Credits Send for folder 


THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Micuican Ave. Cuicaco, Itt. 





PASSION PLAY 


at Oberammergau 


Write for our booklet showing our various 
tours through Europe this summer. Best 


Hotels, Skillful Leadership, Lowest Prices. 


CLARK-SON TOURS 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
Phone Santa Monica 25183 





-Clark’s Famous Cruises 
EUROPE CRUISE June 28—ss. “Lancastria” 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250. Madeira, Morocco, . 
Spain, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edin- 
burgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, (London, Rhine, Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play). Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included. 


M. T. Wricut, General Agent 


625 Market Street, San Francisco SU TTER 67 36 


- EUROPE 1930 


Feature—The Passion Play—Three Conducted 
Tours, especially arranged for Teachers—Conducted by 
Dr. C. Ferraro, Operatic Tenor and Linguist. (France, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, England.) Rates 
from $415 to $1030. ALL EXPENSES. 
Ask for Circular M—Independent Tours arranged. 
FERRARO’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
306 South Wabash Avenue — __ Chicago, Illinois 


Special 


EUROPE $365 
33 days 
ern aes 
PASSION PLAY 


ALL 
EXPENSES 


MEXICO 


The Patison Mexico Tours feature pyramids that rival 
those of Egypt in size and antiquity, volcanoes four times 
as high as Vesuvius, mountain ranges a mile higher than 
the Pyrenees, ruins of civilizations thousands of years old. 


For circulars, address: 
G. M. PATISON, Box 128, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4090 satisficd members in 
1929. Small parties, 1st class hotels, 
plenty of motor travel. Send for 
booklet of 250 tours. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYisTon St. BosTon, Mass. 
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TO 


SECTION 


UROPE 


FOR CULTURE 


= GOOD TIMES 
e 


$105 (up) 
one way 


$185 (up) 
round 
trip 


WHI 


RED 
ATLAN 


TOURIST 


tenths ee eth 


HOUSANDS are making the trip 

every year, because they need a 
change of environmentandat the same 
time they want to improve or perfect 
their teaching equipment—in a truly 
delightful way. 

Your companions on the voyage 
will be representatives from other ed- 
ucational institutions—clergymen, 
business and professional people. 
They have all found in the color, 
gaiety, movement and vitality of Tour- 
ist Third Cabin travel a wholly new 
and glorious adventure—plus amaz- 
ing low cost. 

From New York, Boston and Mon- 
treal to principal European ports. 
Choice of such steamers as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, fa- 
mous world cruiser; the superb new 
Britannic, world’s largest Cabin ship; 
Doric, and many others including — 

Tourist Ships de luxe 
S. S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin as the 
highest class on board in former Cabin 
accommodations. S. S. Minnekahda, 
carrying TOURIST Third Cabin ex- 
clusively. The ships of democracy. 


460 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
Authorized agents everywhere 


TE STAR LINE 


STAR LINE 
TIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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A RARE BARGAIN 
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Reduced 

Summer 

Roundtrips 
to the 


ORIENT & 





} 
if 















A YOKOHAMA 
CRUISE through the | $525 
Orient! The most pre- | , : 
cious of travel jewels | K O B E 
can now be added to $544. 

your life’s treasures at 1g 
surprisingly low cost. SHANGHAI 
And you need sacrifice | $606 
nothing in luxury, for | HONG KONG 
even at these bargain $656 

fares you can make the + 

trip on famous Round- MANILA 
the-World Liners. $656 


A large outside state- 
room with real beds is 
yours. On spacious decks, in comfortable social 
rooms, you share a glorious life at sea with world 
travelers. 








And no rigid schedule drives you at goose-step 
through your trip! Stop over as you please. There’s 
another President Liner in just a week. 


INFORMATION~SAILINGS 


Special reduced summer fares are in effect on Presi- 
dent Liners sailing from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco between May 1 and July 31. 









Every week a President Liner sails from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, via Honolulu, to the Ori- 
ent and Round the World. 


From the Orient President Liners return on week- 
ly schedule to America. 
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I am interested in a trip to the Orient. Please mail 
: me literature [] Please have your representative 
= call [ ] (Check one) 


Name...........-. 
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STEAN 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
406 THIRTEENTH ST., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
514 W.SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
201 BROADWAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


IN VACATION JEWELS 


{SHIP LINES 
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Here is Your Opportunity 


TO SEE THE COLORFUL ORIENT 
AT MODERATE RATES 


Join the Tourists Cabin party of educators 
leaving on the new M. S. Hikawa Maru of 
the N. Y. K. Line, from Seattle June 17th, 
returning August 6th. Forty-five days on 
board this beautiful ship at the low rate of 
$290.00. For further information see 


VALDEMAR LIDELL 
111 Broadway 




















Portland, Oregon 


We serve = pas elite. ee $3 8 5 
quaintedwit amazing travelvalues. 
—e comit, dram of specialization, ALL EXPENSES 


Cunardsupremacy!10,000satishiedguests. Sea and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 





UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


“«2 STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 
Selected Groupe \, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
S1@ EAST 42” STREET N. Y¥. C. 








The NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


| 

| 

(Formerly the Alexander and The Mountain States | 

Teachers Agencies) 
WILL GIVE YOU THE BEST IN AGENCY SERVICE 
Personal contact with the schools of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and a 
commission charge of only 244%, are distinctive features 
ef our service. 


CAROLINE B. JENSEN, Manager 
309 Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 














If you have something to seil to the teachers 
of California and can tell about it in ap- |} 
proximately the same number of words as |} 
this space contains, the cost will be only $7.50. _ |} 
for one issue of the Srerra EpucaTIoNAL | 
News. This is a one-inch single column space. 



























Council of Education will be held on 
Saturday, April 12th, at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. This date and place are in 
compliance with the articles of incorpora- 
tion and are fixed by corporate law. 
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Go East one ene another 
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—only Southern Pacific 
offers the choice of 


four great routes. 


WHEN you go East this summer buy a roundtrip 
ticket that is round. If you go via a northern or 
entral route, return through the South. In most 
ases the cost is no more than directly East and 
back. 

To go one way, return another, is Southern 
Pacific’s invitation to a richer travel experience. 
You discover a new United States. You add vari- 
ety and contrast. Each of Southern Pacific's pio- 
neer routes holds its own treasures of legend, 
great cities and scenic beauty. 

Over the four great routes course 14 trains daily. 
Through sleepers to principal cities. Choose from 
these: 

SUNSET RourTE: San Francisco and Los An- 
geles; the Apache Trail; El Paso with a glimpse 
of Old Mexico; across Texas and Louisiana to 
New Orleans ; thence by rail or steamship to New 
York. GOLDEN STATE RouTE: The direct line 
‘rom Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Diego 


Minneapolis 


f: », Dried Ji lates 
a a 
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Oe rn ke eh ee 


to Chicago, via El Paso and Kansas 

City. OVERLAND ROUTE (Lake 

Tahoe Line), shortest across the 

center of the continent, through 
the picturesque gold country of '49 days, over the 
Sierra Nevada, crossing Great Salt Lake by rail— 
via Omaha to Chicago. SHASTA ROUTE: San Fran- 
cisco to the Pacific Northwest past Mt. Shasta, 
through a setting of rivers and sparkling lakes. 
Thence East by northern lines. 

You'll find every convenience known to train 
travel on these leaders: ‘Sunset Limited,” ‘‘Gold- 
en State Limited,” “Overland Limited” and ‘‘Cas- 
cade.’ Rooms en suite if desired; barber, valet, 
bath, ladies’ maid, club car, ladies’ lounge. 


Southern 
Pacific 


E. W. CLAPP 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 
65 Market St., San Francisco 
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1930 IS REWARDING CAREFUL SAVERS 


Timely Questions 
for Careful Savers.. 


April—the beginning of the year’s second quarter—is at 
hand. An opportune time to review and improve your 
financial plans—for greater safety and greater profit in 
the three quarters of the year remaining. 


Ask yourself these questions now—(1) Are your funds 
enjoying proper safety? (2) Are they protected from 
fluctuation and shrinkage? (3) Are they conveniently 
available? (4) Are they earning attractive interest ? 


More than 65 thousand savings customers of this institu- 
tion—individuals—and firms, corporations, banks, in- 
surance companies, title companies and legal custodians 
of funds—will answer ‘“‘Yes’’ to these four questions. 


The safeguards and advantages they enjoy are clearly 
set forth in the booklet “Our 42ND YEAR’’—and in our 
Statement of Condition. Send for them. 


= PACIFIC STATES 
SAVINGS cndlenloron 


A BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


THIRD LARGEST in the NATION 


SN—4-30 
SEND THIS COUPON to Paciric States Savincs and Loan Company, 745 Market Street, 


San Francisco, or 752 South Broadway, Los Angeles, for booklet describing its 6% facilities and latest 
Statement of Condition. No salesman will call. 


Name gpa IIE so das nk ck) ee Uh Ae nee a nes ae 


RESOURCES OVER 50 BRiLLiiegnrs 





Sierra Educational News 


Official Publication of California Teachers Association 


JosEPH Marr GwInn......... 
Roy W. CLoup 


ie President 
....State Executive Secretary 
Editorial and Business Offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco 
Telephone GArfield 0175. VAUGHAN MacCauGHey, Editor 


Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association of America 
and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 


Vol. XXVI APRIL, 1930 No. 4 


CONTENTS 


My Aim (Poem)—Viviene Dawn..... 

Sierra County: A Mountain Gem 
2 Seeing Beyond Four Walls—Doris Skewes 
Motor Cruise Couriet........... ‘ .... 2 My Secret (Poem)—Everett Miller....... " 


Department of Educational Travel 


South American Tour—W ill C. lood....... 8 Conference of Continuation Education 
California Special Train Delegates (Picture) ....16 jumor righ a La ; ; 
Public Schools Week | ~ Administrative Devices—C. A. S tebbins 
Elementary School Banking—ll’. G. Rector 
C. T. A. State Ballot on Tenure. 18 Metamorphosis (Poem)—Marian Aspen..... 
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Placement Service for C. T. A. Members 


F. L. Thurston Earl G. Gridley 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association maintains a placement service for the benefit 

of school boards, superintendents, and other employing officers who are seek- 
ing qualified teachers, and for members of the Association. Each year hundreds of 
members are placed. Members are entitled to register (without charge) for placement. 
Earl G. Gridley, secretary of the C. T. A. Bay Section, is manager of the Berkeley 
office, 2163 Center Street; phone THornwall 5600. 


Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of 
F. L. Thurston, manager of the bureau and executive secretary of the Southern Sec- 
tion. Teachers interested in Southern California placement should register in the 
NEW Los Angeles Offices — 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring 
Streets; phone TRinity 1558. C. T. A. placement is a professional service. 
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—use our free 
travel service 


v Vi MAINTAIN 


a staff of travel experts who 
will gladly help you with every 
detail of your trip—from plan- 
ning your itinerary to making 
your transportation and 
hotel reservations. 


California school teachers may 
avail themselves of this service 
at any branch of this bank. 


\/ = Bank of Italy 
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yes front- 


Shoulders back - 
Chests out. 


... the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for Amer- 
ica’s future. For sound, erect, agile 
bodies and clear, alert minds. That the 
years at the school desk—the years in 
school chairs may be a direct contribu- 
tion to the physical, as well as mental 
fitness of your pupils. 
This has been the ideal 
of the American Seating 
Company in building 
school seating. This—to 
design our product that 
America’s youth would 
arisefrom AmericanSchool 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 


Good posture when 
seated—to lessen fatigue, 


NEWS—TRAVEL SECTION 


For the pupils in your care 
Are they provided with seating 
that actualy Selps them sit erect 
—that encourages Correct pos- 
ture? Remember the hours your 
pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their 
physical well being. Don't let them 
slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal 
position and depresses vitality — 
retards them in their studies— 
makes classroom work dull and 
uninteresting. Correct seating is 
an important health measure. It 
helps them concentrate—stops 
restlessness and “wiggling” 
about. Give pupils this aid to 


mental and physical well being. 


normal functioning. School seating that 
favors normal, correct sitting—and never 
slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and 
physical depression. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on thousands of actual 
measurements worked by specialists into 
exacting specifications—school seats sci- 
entifically determined and produced. For 
more than 50 years American seating has 
been a major factor in America’s educa- 

tion—helping the child to 
progress—to love its school 
work. Relieving body 
Strain, eye strain—aiding 
circulation— making it 
easier for the teacher to 
teach—and minimizing 
classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— FREE 
to teachers and educators 


put the body at rest, shape 
it scientifically and cor- 
rectly for the years to come. 
School seating that makes 
iteasyto siterect. That frees 
vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their 


American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


—Only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of 
seating may be had by writing 
for school catalog No. . 260. 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they 
may always be reminded 
that when they sit right 
they will fee/ right, we 
have prepared this poster. 
Inthree colors—17'2 inches 


by 25 inches, amply large to be read from 
the back of the room. Ready for you 
ready for your classroom to focus atten- 
tion on posture and make your teaching 
more effective—pupil progress more cer- 
tain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, upon 
request, 15 authoritative booklets on 
schoolroom posture and seating. Pre- 
pared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa 
tion in healthful, comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 


tion. Use coupon. 


AMERICAN S.N. 3 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) 
copies of your Classroom Posture Poster on 
Sitting. 


American Seating Compan 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles — Fresno 


- Sacramento — Oakland 


Reno 


Phoenix 





President James W’ood 


Misson rt. 


Country Club, Columbia, 
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APRIL 1930 


California Public Schools Week 


ONORABLE Vierling Kersey, State Sup- 
H erintendent of Public Instruction, has re- 
cently issued an announcement to California 
school-people concerning the observance of Pub- 
lic Schools Week. He suggests the following 
activities as features of the local programs: 


1. School exhibits 


Displaying the work of children and present- 
ing in motivated form the objectives and pur- 
poses of various phases of the school program, 
thus bringing parents to the school. 


2. Participation in school activities 


Having many children participate in school 
activities attracts much attention and gains fa- 
vorable publicity and results in real accomplish- 
ments. 


3. Co-operation with all public bodies 


In the presentation of programs by school 
children during this week the co-operation with 
all public bodies focuses thought on the schools 
and develops renewed interest where interest 
has been lagging. 


4. Display of posters and work 

Display of posters and work, and visualized 
school production in prominent places in the 
business section of the city during this week 
stimulates interest. 


5. The appointment of a local public committee 
to co-operate with the schools 


This appointment made through the office of 
the principal, gives a working body which can 
render much service in the matter of publicity. 


6. Speakers of dynamic personality 

Speakers of dynamic personality vitally inter- 
ested in the program of the school and the par- 
ents’ relationship to the school, presenting their 
remarks in brief, interesting fashion on the level 
f the thinking of the public, can clinch the 
message of the week. 


Mr. Charles Albert Adams, Humboldt Bank 
Building, San Francisco, is chairman of the 
tate committee. 


State Equalizing Funds 


ANY progressive states are creating 
financial systems to provide for a more 
equitable distribution of public education. 


In North Carolina, according to a recent re- 
port, the equalizing fund is a result of the 
acceptance of the idea that the state is obligated 
to aid in the support of public education to the 
extent of equalizing the costs of financial sup- 
port of the state educational program among 
the several counties. 


It started as a subsidy to the economically- 
backward counties. It has grown in amount 
from year to year until in the school-year 1928- 
1929 it was extended to all but the 10 wealthiest 
counties of the state. In 28 years the amount 
has increased from approximately $83,000 to 
approximately $3,230,000. 


The distribution is based largely on local 
effort measured in terms of the counties’ ability 
to support the state minimum educational pro- 
gram. The exact amount each county receives 
is determined by its need after it has made the 
required effort to carry out the state program. 

Since the local unit of school administration 
in North Carolina is the county, it is assumed 
that all schools within the county are equally 
well-provided for in the county budget. 


While the number of counties receiving 
equalizing aid has varied during the 28-year 
period, every county has at one time or another 
received aid from the equalizing fund. The num- 
ber participating in 1921-1922 was 67; in 1928- 
1929, 90. 


Cc C. CARTER, principal, Calwa Ele- 

mentary School, Calwa_ City, 
Fresno County, reports that Calwa has 
had a 100 per cent enrollment in the 
C. T. A. every year for at least the last 
five years. 

This indeed is a high professional score, 
of which Calwa teachers may be proud. 
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Every California school teacher, administrator, and trustee, is invited to reply 
to this questionnaire. 


C. T. A. State Ballot on Tenure 


N important matter is before the school trustees and teachers of the State. The California 
Ay Teachers Association action will be influenced by the information gained from these ballot 

The present Tenure Law ts under fire. The trustees and teachers should be able to agree on 
satisfactory amendment. The steady trend of teachers to the city is partly due to better tenure con 
ditions there. Is it not possible to gain the benefits of longer tenure for satisfactory teachers with 
out the danger of giving poor teachers a position for life? 











So far as possible please answer by YES or NO. le do not need your name nor the name of you 









district. We should like to know your County........ elcec ns ; veseceseeeeee--Ond number of teacher 







in your school APO: YOU WUETORT oc. i es administrator ?..... 


class-room teacher ?.. 








1—Po you favor the present tenure law? appeal to courts. This situation was not fore 
seen when the law was framed. In the light oi 
the above, would you favor that the appeal be 


If not, would you favor tenure for districts of | taken to the State Superintendent, whose decision 








5 or more teachers? 8 or more?. 






shall be final. 
20 or more? 















If you think it is necessary to exclude the —Do you favor a provision that would permit 
smaller districts from the provisions of the a Board to retire a teacher who has earned 
Tenure Law, would you favor the plan of elec- Tetirement, when the Board deems it best for 


tion for a longer term than one year, after a the good of the service, providing that the re- 


tirement salary be raised to a_ satisfactory 
satisfactory probation? 


Would you favor a term of 3 years?.. ae 










Four years? Five years?... 





—To be answered by teachers only. 
D en C ciaiied Have you been dismissed from a position 
2 so oe SS eee since 1927 for the sole reason of avoiding th: 


trative officers as such? 


: granting of permanent tenure?.... 
(A vote No means that Boards shall continue 


to have the right to demote a principal or super- How many times?.... 









visor back to a teaching position when they con- 


sider such action for the good of the system.) 7—To be answered by trustees only. 


pla Do you follow the plan of dismissing teach- 
3—Should principals be elected for four- pictsipaoen a sgilandecine a Pondbes ee 


: ers whose services are satisfactory in order that 
year terms? (instead of one-year 






2y may not secure tenure? 
terms, as at present) oa they may not secure te € 








—The theory of Tenure has been brought into At the end of 2 years of service? 
disrepute because several teachers, removed 
for cause by Boards, have been re-instated on At the end of 3 years of service?. 





Make any extended statements that you may desire, on additional sheets. 





Send this ballot promptly to Ralph W. Everett, Chairman C. T. A. State 
Committee on Tenure, 508 Sheldon Bldg., 461 Market St., San Francisco. 
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The Athantic City Meeting 


Dr. JosEpH Marr GwWINN 
President California Teachers Association 


Dr. Gwinn’s report is followed by a symposium of brief statements by California delegates 


Additional reports will appear in the May issue. 


HE annual convention of the school sup- 
erintendents of the United States which 

met in Atlantic City marked the sixtieth 
year of the existence of the organization. 

The magnitude and importance of this meet- 
ing may to some degree be appreciated when it 
is stated that fifteen or even more thousands 
of school administrators and supervisors, repre- 
senting every state in the nation and represent- 
ing all levels of education from the kindergarten 
through the university, were in convention for 
five days. 

There were also in attendance several hundred 
makers and distributors of school supplies and 
equipment. More than 250 firms had exhibits of 
the latest and best they had to offer. These 
exhibits covered a floor area 288 by 300 feet, 
more than two acres. 

The programs of addr conferences and 
reports included 82 half-day programs covering 
the fields of instruction, organization, adminis- 
tration, school building and equipment, per- 
sonnel, finance and public relations. On one 
afternoon there were 16 different departmental 
programs operating concurrently. 

The general 
values of 


meetings emphasized the life 
interpreted in terms of 
1930. The dominant theme of these general pro- 


grams was 


education 


“Education in the Spirit of Life’. 
The transformation through which the schools 
are passing is largely due to the attempt now 
under way to make real the ideal that “School 
is Life”. 

Education was formerly thought of as chiefly 
a preparation for life and the school was not 
a place in which to live and to contact problems 
of current life. The richer and the more abun- 
dant life is to be achieved through education. 
As we would have life so must our education be. 

We would have life to be idealistic, friendly, 
dynamic, practical, recreative, progressive and 
co-operative. How to achieve these results 
through the instrumentality of the school was 
the chief concern of this convention. 

The school superintendents of the nation were 
greatly interested in the increased attention 
that is being given to education by the national 
government. President Hoover has emphasized 


the importance of education in his inaugural 
address and in his message to the 71st Con- 
gress assembled in its second session. 
Secretary Wilbur has re-organized the Bureau 
of Education into the Office of Education and 
given it a more important position and service. 
A White Child Health 
and Protection has been established. A com- 


House Conference on 
mittee on the abolition of illiteracy has been 
organized. 

A committee to investigate and prepare rec- 
ommendations as to the policies which should 
be followed by the federal government in rela- 
tion to education has been appointed and is now 
at work. 

Congress has made available the n ary 
funds to finance a study of the 
public high schools. 

The resolutions called attention to the prob- 
ability that with increasing demands being made 


nation-wide 


upon the schools the cost of education would 
continue to increase; 

That there is need for better articulation and 
co-operation among all the agencies having to 
do with the education of the child, youth and 
adult; 

That there is great need for more attention 
to that type of education that will better equip 
the people for a wiser use of the greatly in- 
creased leisure or non-vocationally employed 
time; 
educational 


That there is need for 


control of the radio as an agency of education, 


proper 


including the elimination of all advertising and 
propaganda matters and the correlation of the 
subject-matter broadcasted with the regular cur- 
riculum of the schools. 

The principal meetings of the convention were 
held in the new municipal Atlantic City audi- 
torium which covers seven acres. The main 
auditorium is said to seat 42,000. There is a 
smaller auditorium seating more than 5000. 

A delightful feature of the Convention was 
the concerts given by the national high school 
orchestra of 318 members, representing 42 
Mr. Walter Damrosch was guest con- 
ductor and two of the concerts were sent out 


states. 


by the National Broadcasting Company. After 
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the Convention the orchestra on a special train 
went to Philadelphia, New York and Wash- 
ington to give concerts. 


x 


There Sits the Child 


15.000 of the 
representative of the great public 
school system, met at Atlantic City to study the 
child. During the five days assem- 
bly every subject pertinent to the development 
of the 


ECENTLY 


America, 


keenest minds in 


needs of the 


child was presented by specialists. 

There sits the child, on the small kindergarten 
chair provided for him. There he sits, filled to 

energy, possibilities, problems, 
spirit. What shall be done with 
That is the problem of the school system 
of America What is to be done with 
him if he measure up to the expectations 
and the public in 
mve i he adored, this little 
been left undone to make of him 
should be. He has not a thought 
been somewhat analyzed. 


the brim with 
talents and a 
him? 
today. 
must 
of hi arents general? So 
monarch, that 
nothing has 
exactly what he 


that has not 


If the community has 
him he has already 


done its duty toward 
prepared by summer 
time physical education activities to enter lustily 
into the sport of achieving an education. His 
heart has examined, his wind tested, his 
adenoids relegated to the land of useless things, 
his teeth filled and 
taken, his feet examined, his 
health 


been 


been 
cleaned, his temperature 
and 
observed with the intensest 


eyes tested, 
his general 
scrutiny 
Thus physically 
ing of the 
or possibly 
sided 
educators for 
realities of life 


prepared, he awaits the open- 
book of essentials and for eight years 

ten, is prepared by processes, pre- 
specialists and administered by 


participation in the 


over by 


greater 
To all these subjects the assembly at Atlantic 
City turned its attention. The increased cost of 
educating the child, the provision that must be 
made for his leisure time as well as his time 
spent in the school, the privilege of discovering 
the latent ability he may have above his fellow 
and giving it full development, the 
extension to him of the opportunity to advance 
as fast as he is able without being held back by 
less ambitious youths, all were subjects handled 
with great thought and advocated that the child 
might be aided to economize on time and at the 


associates 


same time achieve a rich and varied program of 
activities 

The business ife of the 
enriched, will be 
sufferable for all 
the publi 


future will be 
forwarded, life made 
because of the generosity of 
toward its educators, and the result- 
ing solidarity of the instructor offered to the 
chiid by a hard working, hard 
studying, purposeful and prepared force of edu- 
ecators Mrs. John M. Member, 
Beach Board of 


arts 


conscientious, 


ldgzar, 
Education. 


Long 


* * * 


N. E. A. San Francisco, 1931 
Atlantic City 


their annual 


meeting just held, the 
meeting, 


a resolution requesting that an exhibitors’ com- 


A’ the 


exhibitors at 


passed 


News 


mittee should visit San 
local exhibit facilities. 

We believe that the California members of t] 
Department of Superintendence, National Educ: 
tional Association, and ourselves have sold S 
Francisco as a future convention site. 

There is no reason, if a committee is sent 
investigate conditions, why San Francisco mig}! 
not be selected. Therefore we are 
make San Francisco the 1931 
the Department 
A. Fraser, 


Francisco to look ove 


planning t 
meeting place « 
of Superintendence.—Maleolm 
vice-president and 
Francisco Convention and Tourist 


manager, Sa 
Bureau. 


Mental Hygiene Enters the Classroom 


HE injection of the idea of creative super- 
vision is, to me, 
the convention. 


one of the high spots o 
“Creative supervision provides an opportunit) 
for each teacher and each child in a_ scho 
system to grow through the exercise of hi 
talents and abilities under expert professions 
encouragement and guidance.” (Yearbook, 1930.) 
When supervisor, teacher and pupil work to 
gether for the completion of a comomn task i! 
which all are interested, mental hygiene ha 
entered the class-room.—I. Grace Ball, 
visor of Special Classes, Pasadena. 


Super 


Keep in the Vanguard 


THINK the greatest factor in getting things 

done is imagination, and the one thing that 
I got out of the convention was a stimulus to 
my imagination. I have a friend who says that 
every man should travel a thousand miles-each 
year in order to keep himself tuned up to 
changes outside of his own little field. No 
doubt this habit of travel of the California men 
plays a big factor in keeping the schools it 
the vanguard of educational progress. 

The theme of the convention was ‘“Friendli 
ness in Education’’—a very sobering thought 
when taken seriously because it involves so 
much. It calls for better relations with teachers 
pupils, patrons, taxpayers and community. It 
formulates a big picture for the superintendent 
to frame up to, and calls for all the stimulus h« 
can get from travel and convention instruction 
—Ben SS. Millikan, District 
Covina. 


Superintendent 


Missouri Knows How 


ROBABLY the best feature of the conventivor 

was the going. The trip commenced aus 
piciously, and we crossed the bay under a hove 
of golden clouds. Alas, at Oakland, we 
ered that Miss Ellis, president of the 
tion, was missing. 
us at Sacramento,” 


discev 
Bay Sec 
“Never mind! She'll overtake 
And she dic 
—draniatically, a seven-passenger plane, a gal 
lant pilot, and a speedy taxi being involved 
A fine spirit of friendliness and an interest i) 
professional affairs were manifested from th 
start. For both of these the officers of the 
Cc. T. A. deserve most of the credit: 
good example. 


said everyone. 


they set 


Teacher tenure and retirement 
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vere the two chief professional topics. Two 
yoints of view concerning tenure were expressed: 
1) that we should amend the present law to 
nelude teachers in schools of eight teachers or 
more, and providing for appeal to a professional 
body; and (2) that we should leave the present 
aw alone and adopt a strong program of pro- 
fessional improvement that will guarantee effi- 
ciency. 

A genuine surprise 
juarters of the Missouri 
ciation. 


ing of 


awaited us at the head- 
State Teachers Asso- 
The Association has an excellent build- 
beautiful brick—Colonial style, weil- 
equipped offices, and a highly creditable library 
service, and a membership greater than the total 
teaching force of the state. As a climax, the 
secretary, Mr. Carter, just 
elected for a twenty-year term. The Missour- 
ans have set a warm pace for other state asso- 
ciations. 

Many of us left 
“California 
ciation 


ible has been re- 


Columbia with the thought 


teachers should also have an 
building’. 

As high-lights of the meetings, I should not 
fail to mention the report of the committee on 
the yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education; subject, arithmetic. Dr. 
Noble of Tulane University read a letter from 
the commissioner of education indicating that 
his office would provide for the publication of 
state histories of education. 


asso- 


An afternoon was given to the 
requirements for theses and 
rr. Cubberley 
offered at 
tion, Mrs. president of the class-room 
teachers association, Los Angeles, read an able 
rating, giving a sound exposi- 
tion of the teachers’ point of view. Wednesday 
forenoon, Dr. Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
delivered an inspiring and forward-looking ad- 
dress, urging a useful, scientific type of training. 

The attended 
room league 
teachers’ organization. 
intelligent outlook, the professional 
the scientific approach to our 
acterized these groups. 


discussion of 
advanced degrees, 
describing the new Ed. D. degree 
Stanford In the administration sec- 
Parsons, 


paper on teacher 


writer 
teachers’ 


sessions of the 
and of the class-room 
Seriousness of purpose, 
spirit, 
problems 


class- 


and 
char- 


In these meetings, one glimpses something of 
the real meaning and spirit of 
ganization. Miss Eisner, Miss 
and Miss Skinner (of Portland, Oregon), 
and Dr. Whitney (of Greeley, Colorado) were 
westerners attending the luncheon of the class- 
room teachers organization Dr. John C. Almack, 


professional or- 
Ellis, Mrs. Par- 


sons, 


Stanford University 


The Rise and Fall of Nations 


T making my brief contribution to the report 


of the Atlantic City meeting, I 
to tell of a remarkable speech by a 
known educator. 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea painted a gloomy picture of 
the future of the United States unless some- 
thing fairly drastic is done to check the highly 
emotional and excessively stimulating character 
of the amusements of boys and girls today. 

He showed how nations once capable, 
ful, and stable 


should like 
nationally- 


power- 


have passed out of the picture 
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completely or are in a state of decay 
cause the younger 
kept plastic, 
come 
their forbears. 
schools have 
resistant to 


today be- 
generations have not been 
teachable, or docile enough to be- 
of the knowledge and skill of 
Children even in the graded 
become blase, sophisticated 
intellectual growth. 

Only the highly emotional things enlist their 
attention, and school is becoming dull and unin- 
teresting. Our whole program of out-of-school 
life, he said, is tense, exciting, and over-stimu- 
lative with the result that children 
callous to the appeal of unemotional, 
lectual achievement. 

History shows that a deterioration of civiliza- 
tion inevitably follows such conditions 
the younger generations. Since the home is not 
keeping emotion under control, the school must 
play an increasingly larger roll in keeping the 
young away from the allurements of the world 
Bush, Superintendent of 
South Pasadena. 


possessed 


and 


become 


intel- 


among 


—George C. Schools 


The Front Seats Were Full 


HE convention was devoted to business 
Serious-minded administrators and execu- 
tives were there to get the trends of the educa- 
tional world. 
No one said, “Please 
the front seats.’”’ They were in the front 
Worthwhile programs of short talks 
well-known educators were characteristic of the 
section meetings. 


come down and occupy 
seats 


from 


But more than all was the emphasis given to 
the seientifie aspect of 
opinion counted for little. 
at the amount of research going on. 

What had been done exposed the fact 
there was so much more needed to put 
tion on a plane with the other sciences. 

Especially is this true in the field of 
vision. At least we are alive and at 
Clara E. Kaps, State Teachers College, 


education. Personal 


One was astonished 
that 


educa- 


super- 
work 
Chico 


* * * 


Business Believes in Research 


DUCATION is Life, and life is 

friendly, dynamic, practical, 
progressive, co-operative. Dr. 
ing address reminded his listeners the school’s 
duty in the community is to reflect the will of 
the people and yet strive to 
life of that people. 


idealistic 
recreative. 
Cody in an open- 


raise standard of 


This is a co-operative undertaking In the 
last analysis, responsibility 
room teacher, all 
buildings, 
help her. 


rests on the class- 
other considerations such as 
finances, ete, are but bulwarks to 

America is putting on the greatest sociological 
experiment of all history—the education of the 
masses. As another lecturer pointed out democ- 
racy rests upon education, we dare not let our 
republic remain ignorant, for we 
by giving our people power. 


have begun 


It was also shown this most important func- 
tion of our government, the education of twenty- 
two million children is 
than 3 per 


being financed by les 


cent of our national income For 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































every dollar spent by voters for education more 
than $5 is spent for operation of the nation’s 
automobiles 


Business spends forty times as much in re- 
search as does education. And from 1913-27 
school population more than doubled the increase 
in the United States population for same period. 


The public rural schools of Maryland and 
Missouri presented a mute plea for more and 
better educational facilities. For 75 years there 
has been a move to have a Federal Department 
of Education with a Secretary of Education in 
the President’s Cabinet. 


And so again we realized that our sole right 
to belong to this profession rests not upon the 
particular office we might hold, within the group, 
but upon our ability to minister to the welfare 
of the boys and girls of our land.—Mrs. Georgia 
B. Parsons, President, Los Angeles City Teach- 
ers Club. 


Surveying Supervision 


HE annual meeting of the N. E. A., Depart- 

ment of Superintendence, constitutes the 
greatest educational parliament in the world. 
Each year its sessions assemble the most sig- 
nificant advances which have been made in 
education during the past year for consideration. 
In addition to this, through its yearbook, it 
puts emphasis upon some major trend in edu- 
cation, summarizes the development up to date 
and lays the ground work for future advances 
Previous to this past session and as a basis for 
this last annual meeting the eighth yearbook, 
entitled “The Superintendent Surveys Super- 
vision”, was prepared. As a result of this meet- 
ing and of this yearbook we can expect through- 
out the country marked advances in the field 
of supervision during the next few years both 
in organization and in effectiveness of work. 


The theme of this meeting was “Education in 
the Spirit of Life’. Wholesome co-operation in 
accordance with this theme was stressed every- 
where. In addition to this the scientific spirit 
and the results of research in the field of educa- 
tion were more in evidence than in any previous 
meeting of the department. Any school executive 
who fails to be represented at this annual meet- 
ing must in a measure drop behind the proces- 
sion.— Lewis W. Smith, Superintendent of 


Schools, Berkeley. 


Two Honored Californians 


T is very hard for those of us who were there 
to give an adequate account of the impres- 
sions this meeting made; they are too numerous 
and too insistent to express in a short statement. 


An outstanding reaction would, of course, be 
the overwhelming size, not only of the conven- 
tion itself, fifteen distinctive organizations meet- 
ing concurrently, but of the facilities for accom- 
modating it. California, where everything is the 
largest in the world, will have to give place to 
the Atlantic City convention hall, wherein the 
Roman Coliseum would be utterly lost. 
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Comfortable seating for 41,000 people, where 
each has an unobstructed view of the stage, and 
is able to hear every word, while over all is a 
magnificent roof, is hard to realize. One Cali- 
fornian in a facetious mood one day standing 
gazing at the distant ceiling said, “I don’t be- 
lieve it is a mile and a half to that ceiling.” 


The most charming presence and most pleas- 
ing address was perhaps that of Congresswomar 
Ruth Bryan Owen. It is not so easy to detail 
what she said, but her personal charm, her 
human sympathies, her platform ability, so like 
that of her famous father, opened wide a recep- 
tion for her. Her wholesome attitude toward 
youth and her clever way in her own district of 
securing their loyalty to their country as well 
as to herself was an object lesson for every 
educator present. 


California may be proud of the fact that two 
of our educational leaders were honored with 
national offices. The Department of Secondary 
School Principals chose Louis E. Plummer of 
the Fullerton Union High School as their presi- 
dent, while the national organization of Junior 
Colleges elected as their president J. B. Lillard 
of Sacramento Junior College. 


After fourteen years of attendance on the 
programs of the Department of Superintendence 
we feel like affirming that this year’s program 
was one of the best.—Frank A. Henderson, Pres- 
ident, C. T. A. Southern Section, Burbank. 


Visiting Schools in Action 


Fear i deal of the value from the big winter 
meeting comes from the school visitations 
going and coming. The San Jose delegates vis- 
ited schools in Omaha, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Washington, New York, and in New Jersey and 
Connecticut near New York. 


California has a right to be proud of what we 
are doing, but there are also many fine things 
that we can learn from our friends across the 
mountains.—Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent 
of Schools, San Jose; R. B. Leland, Principal, 
San Jose High School. 


We Must Conserve Genius 


HIS convention will be remembered by all 

who attended because of the excellent pro- 
gram which had been prepared. The convention 
theme was ably presented by a number of 
speakers. 


The president of the convention, Frank Cody, 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan, 
should be given credit for the success of the 
meeting. He was certainly a master in the art 
of presiding. With friendliness as the main 
topic for consideration and with friendliness in 
the smiles, gestures and remarks of the presi- 
dent everyone was in the mood to receive the 
messages of the speakers. 


The “Pageant of Time, an Adventure of Edu- 
cation in the Realm of Leisure,’ was well pre- 
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sented by 2700 students and teachers. 
yf the worthy use of 
forgotten by 
ittend. 


The lesson 
will not be 
privileged to 


leisure 
who 


time 
those were 

Many superintendents were of the opinion that 
Secretary Wilbur made the 
convention. He urged the 
search for genius. He said in 


best address in the 


school people to 
part: 

“Certainly experts needed and educators 
must detect and train them. While we must care 
for everyone capable of being trained, the steady 
rise in the general level of education 
more imperative that we discover those of ex- 
‘eptional ability or genius.’—R. P. Mitchell, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Orange, Cali- 
yrnia. 


are 


makes it 


A Great National Orchestra 


er with your request I am submit- 
ting herewith excerpts of speeches that 
pressed me at the 


im- 
Atlantic City Convention. 

“To stimulate wholesome desires and attitudes 
is one of the most important functions of educa- 
tion. These wholesome attitudes will be devel- 
oped when all teachers realize that success 
lepends on friendship with because the 
pupil studies best, recites best and learns best 
under the teacher he likes.”—Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, Past President, Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


pupils, 


“Modern youth must face the responsibility of 
completing the Republic. I place more con- 
fidence in the ability of high school students 
than in most of the voters in the large cities. 


“A young American was the best ambassador 
we ever sent abroad. Colonel Lindbergh is a 
real example of modern youh. We need sufficient 
ships to defend our nation, but the two greatest 
ships can be built right here—citizenship and 
statesmanship.”—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, U. S. 
Representative from Florida. 

The outstanding event of the convention in 
my opinion was the wonderful performance of 
the National High School Orchestra. There were 
317 pupils representing 215 schools and 42 states. 
Joseph E. Maddy of the University of Michigan 
was the conductor and Walter Damrosch, the 
guest conductor. The pupils in the orchestra 
were selected on a competitive basis. Excellent 
character, school loyalty, together with the rec- 
ommendation of the high school principal, music 
supervisor and superintendent of schools 
qualifications. — William F. cwing, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 


were 
necessary 


Assistant 


* * * 


A Silver Thread of Unity 


HE convention 


was a stupendous gathering, 

both as to physical size and as to scope of 
thought. The thousands upon thousands of 
delegates, the acres of educational exhibits, the 
bewildering number of section meetings separ- 
ated by miles of board-walk were outward and 
visible manifestations of the great 
thought. 


range of 


It was impossible for any one delegate to hear 


even a major portion of the addresses or to 


=~ 


gain in toto the message of the convention. Yet 
to one who attended six 
talked with many individuals and groups 
other sections and who studied “The 
convention publication containing 
many of the speeches, a common 
with increasing clarity, like a 
holding in unity of purpose the 
pressions: 


meetings daily, who 
from 
Gist", a 
digests of 
idea appeared 
silver thread 
diverse ex- 


America is no longer looking abroad for edu- 
cational leadership but is training its own lead- 
ers, discovering its own educational laborato- 
ries, and its present most significant contribution 
to world thought is its development in school 
organization and administration. This thought, 
elaborated and illumined by the foremost educa- 
tors of America cannot fail to be a stimulus to 
further constructive effort—Nora Sterry, Pres- 
ident, Elementary Principals Club, Los Angeles 


Train Youth for Life 


HESE 
meetings of the department of vocational 
education. In terms of excellence of papers pre- 
sented and of sustained interest on the part of 
the audience, I attended no sessions which sur- 
passed of the department of 


impressions will be limited to the 


those 
education. 


vocational 


High points were reached by A. B. Meredith, 
State Commissioner of Education for Connecti- 
cut, in his discussion of the study of public 
education as it affects the adjustment of youth 
to life, recently published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board; and by L. H. 
Dennis, Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Pennsylvania, who spoke on “The 
Spirit of the Master Craftsman.”—Edwin A. Lee, 
University of California. 


History as Reality 


NE of the 
recent 


able Ruth 


outstanding high-lights of the 
meeting 


Owen 


was the address of Honor- 

3ryan, Congresswoman from 
Florida. In this address she demonstrated that 
was a true daughter of father, 
William Jennings Bryan. 


she her great 


She stated that history should be taught as a 
living thing rather than as something separate 
and apart from the lives of children. told 
the story of an actor who was engaged in a 
motion picture company whose project was the 
creation of a film depicting the scenes centered 
about Washington at Valley The actor 
who was assigned to part of Wash- 
ington, with read all of the 
available materials which portrayed the feel- 
ings, activities, hardships, and the like which 
the men in Valley Forge experienced. 


She 


Forge. 
play the 
consuming Zeal, 


In the course of the work, the director in- 
structed him that it was time for him to kneel 
and pray, but so thoroughly had he entered into 
the spirit and feeling of that 
historical setting that the delayed 


Washington in 


action was 
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for some moments in order for the actor to dry 
the tears from his eyes. Mrs. Owen's theme was 
that in some similar method children should be 
taught their history. Thus, it would be 
ingful and real to them.—Walter R. 

Superintendent of Schools, San 


mean- 
Hepner, 
Diego. 


Improved Teacher Training 


NE of the topics which received much atten- 
tion at the Supervisors of Student Teaching 
division was that of improving student teaching 
in the teacher training institutions. 
It was suggested that every 


institution should afford 
tion of good 


teacher training 
facilities for 
participation before 
teaching, apprentice teaching, and experimental 
teaching. Each college should duplicate 
observation and the 


observa- 
teaching, 


grades, 


one for appren- 


other for 
tice teaching. 


The cost of running a training school will be 
more, but since this is one of the most im- 
portant phases of teacher training the expendi- 


ture is justified. 


The problem as to how 
adequate was discussed. It 
that students should 
munity contacts as 


much teaching is 
was also suggested 
training in com- 
well as in instruction.— 
Myrtle Sholty, Humboldt State Teachers College, 
Arcata. 


have 


He Got No Help 


_ teapesteomnse acne of the 
intendence would be unbearably cheerless, 
due to the grave and weighty questions under 
discussion in the auditoriums, assembly rooms, 
committee meetings, and even in the halls, were 
it not for the prevalent, saving grace of humor. 
Be it said to the credit of the administrative 
group that no great convention can be assem- 
bled in this country in which there may be 
found among delegates a finer spirit of humor 
and more frequent bursts of wit than is evident 
at the convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence. 

The palm for the best story told this year 
must surely go to Dr. John H. Finley, Associate 
Editor of the New York Times. During his ex- 
cellent address in one of the general sessions he 
related the story of a certain dull New York 
boy who had difficulty with a Regents Examina- 
tion. 


Department of Super- 


“The boy’’, said Dr. Finley, ‘found it necessary 
at the close of the examination to sign a state- 
ment that he say he had 
received no help on the examination. He tarried 
until all other members of 
and timidly informed 
not certain he could sign 
had asked the Lord to 
not certain whether he 

“The teacher 
over the boy’s 


could conscientiously 
his ciass had gone 
his teacher he was 
the statement for he 
help him and he 
had been helped. 


then 
was 
very sympathetically glanced 
paper and informed him she 
thought he could conscientiously sign the paper.” 
—F. L. Thurston, Executive Secretary, C. T. A. 
Southern Section, Los Angeles. 
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Moral Fiber and Sinew 


NE naturally views a great 

National Convention of 
with peculiar sensations. His mind is confused 
with the wealth of material. offered. 


like the 
Superintendence 


meeting 


He carries to the convention his own ideals 
and problems of constructive policies and goes 
from section to section in an effort to find 
them either confirmed or dissipated by new 
thoughts not consistent with his own. 


If he is open-minded he will come away con- 
siderably changed, his own ideas will have beer 
tempered with new life. He will have sloughed 
off much that was after all unknowingly in his 
way. 

He will bring back to his department new 
material backed up by the experiences of the 
other fellow and the other school systems. 

I believe this convention to be 
greatest ever held. 
and it was 


one of the 
It was a splendid program, 
apparent that it was leading out 
into what I believe to be the next great step in 
education; the development of the spiritual side 
of youth, 


We must expect to take a firm stand in the 
near future, that much of our teaching has been 
upon fundamental subject-material which after 
all is not education as such, but that the youth 
must be given through his whole school train- 
ing a moral fiber which will enable him to meet 
life fairly and squarely. 

Education is valueless unless it trains the 
youth, not alone in the traditions of the past 
but the present and the future; how to meet it 
in terms of his own abilities of what he may 
expect to meet, and how he shall conduct him- 
self in that contact. It was this thought above 
all, that the convention in Atlantic City, at ever) 
turn set me to thinking.—Charles C. 
Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento 


Hughes, 


* 


Vision and Perspective 


NYONE attending the Superintendents Divi- 
sion of the N. E. A., could not help but be 
impressed with the change in the trend of edu- 
cational thought over that which prevailed dur- 
ing the sessions held two and three years ago 
Papers 
needs, 


and discussions 
improvement of the 
effective supervision, 
osophy of education, and the like, seemed to 
take precedent over the technique and results 
of objective tests, conclusions drawn from ques- 
tionnaires, and other mechanics of education 
which were so much in evidence at the Dallas 
meeting in 1927, and only a little less conspicu- 
ous at the Boston meeting in 1928. 


with child 
processes, 


education, phil- 


dealing 
learning 
character 


Educational materials, procedures, and meas- 
urements were not overlooked, but 
in the light of a functioning Philosophy of 
Education. This new attitude seemed to 
meate the activity of nearly every group. 


The recognition of the need for a_ scientifi 
study of educational problems and the discovery 
of new facts regarding educational 
the one hand, and the 


considered 


per- 


activity 0) 


interpretation of these 
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findings in terms of larger educational perspec- 
tive and ends to be attained is a sign of sanity 
and real progress in Education.—Dr. Lester B. 
Rogers, Dean, School of Education, University of 
Southern California. 


Unrest and Desire 


ITHIN a 

attend three great educational meetings— 
the N. E. A. Convention at Atlanta with its 
inspiring sessions, the Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Geneva 
with its great program of international under- 
standing and good-will, and the Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City. 

At the luncheon of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Dr. John Almack of Stanford 
University, in a talk on Measuring the Teaching 
Process, defined science as “truth tested and 
put in order.” And that expressed the work of 
the convention, for it was like a huge scientific 
plant. The many meetings were 
where the results of scientific 
all fields of education were 
put in order. 


The general meetings, the various section 
programs, the conferences and committee meet- 
ings on the train, the many discussions about 
salaries, teacher rating, retirement, character 
education at official dinners, a luncheon with 
some of our Californians now studying at 
Columbia, talks about types of institutes with 
those interested in teacher-training colleges, 
visits to schools,—all of these gave us glimpses 
of progress “in every aspect of education.” 


And what have we brought back into our 
work? One of the delegates said in answer the 
other day, “A great unrest’. Yes, but with it a 
great desire to seek the highest light on our 
problems, to test our work scientifically and put 
it in order.—Mabel R. Ellis, President, Bay Sec- 
108, ©. TF. A, 


year it has been my privilege to 


laboratories 
experiments in 
being sifted and 


Mass Action vs. Personality 


R. RAY LYMAN WILBUR’S address on “The 

Anticipation of Future Needs”, was, to me, 
by far the outstanding contribution. It was full 
of punch of quiet, calm, common 
“Can we harmonize science and democracy? 
Democracy majority, science has no 
majority. Some questions cannot be settled by 
votes. They must be settled scientifically by ex- 
perts. Personality is the greatest thing we have. 
Mass action pushes down personality.” 


sane sense. 


rules by 


What an inspiration that big high school or- 
chestra of some three hundred odd players? 

And for co-operation, what could 
beat the gorgeous “Pageant of Time’’ put on by 
those teachers, pupils, and adults of New Jersey. 


marvelous 


The whole convention, a big inspiration. One 
came away with high enthusiasm to do his best 
to make real in his schools the theme—‘Educa- 
tion is the Spirit of Life’.—C. B. Baldwin, Dis- 


trict Superintendent, Huntington Beach 
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We Need Have No Fear 

HE main thought stressed 

Atlantic City Convention was the 

tion that education is life. As school people, it 
is our business to put this ideal into practice 


throughout the 


convic- 


Regardless of what changes may come during 
the next five, fifteen, or twenty-five years, if we 
are able to develop within the girls and boys 
with whom we work sterling character, ability 
to face and diagnose facts, ability to think 
Straight, and a willingness to work co-opera- 
tively, we need have no fear of the part which 
education is playing in the lives of our girls and 
boys.—Willard E. 
Schools, Oakland. 


Givens, Superintendent of 


Re-organize Secondary Education 


T is interesting that the 
ondary 


Department of Sec- 
School Principals had as its major 
premise ‘“‘Secondary education re-organized and 
administered to include the junior high school 
and the junior college”. 

This has been a recognized fact for years in 
California, and it is hard to realize 
many parts of the country junior high 
and junior colleges are Utopian visions. 

Another high-light” to the writer was to find 
so widespread the idea that in re-organizing 
secondary education we can eliminate a full 
year. This coupled with eliminating one year 
from the elementary field would permit the fin- 
ishing of junior college at the age our students 
now finish high school. While this idea has been 
discussed for many years it is significant that 


that in 


schools 


at this time it is being widely discussed.—Ralph 
H. Bush, Director, Santa Monica Junior College. 


Low Eastern Standards 


A’ Atlantic City I 


ested in the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. My 
impression is to the effect 
able in 


found myself most inter- 
most definite 
that we have been 
California to solve many of the prob- 
lems which are now of great concern to other 


parts of the country. 

As we all know here, California has come to 
the conclusion that a must first be a 
pretty good student. The state is now demand- 
ing at least a full four-year college course for 
the elementary, and all other credentials. 

That hold in 
any state. In Wisconsin they are still 
wrestling with the problem of the county normal, 
and the teacher 


teacher 


condition, I 
other 


believe, does not 


colleges are not so vigorous 
as they should be on account of the inroads of 
these one-year schools. 


In some of the eastern states, they are now in 
the midst of their campaign to increase the 
normal schools from two-year to three-year in- 
stitutions. For the most part there is no talk « 


“college standing” for the eastern normals. 


About the only institution in the country that 
is organized on the same basis as our California 
colleges is the Harris 


Teachers College in St 
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Louis. There the regular four-year college course 
is demanded of all graduates, and there is a 
very definite intention to see that everyone who 
does graduate is first of all a good student. 


I came away from the Convention with the 
feeling that we might consider ourselves very 
fortunate in the progress we have made toward 
the proper training of teachers. I see no reason 
why we cannot continue to improve the quality 
of our product until we find in the schools the 
very best people which the state can produce. 

More and more there is a tendency to consider 
the teaching profession a most desirable objec- 
tive. I believe it is our work now to keep in 
mind very definitely our aims, and to increase 
steadily our efficiency in producing the best 
possible teachers for the schools.—Thomas L. 
MacQuarrie, President, San Jose State College. 


A Good Breakfast 


NE of the high-lights of the convention was 

the California breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing. The array of talent at this affair which was 
well attended, included Superintendent Gwinn, 
President Cody, Dr. Winship, Miss Pyrtle, Com- 
missioner Cooper, Dean Cubberly, and Cameron 
Beck. California’s position in education among 
the states was the general theme. 

In the program of the Convention built around 
the theme “Education in the Spirit of Life’, 
President Cody chose Dr. Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary to make the key-note 
address. This young man’s earnestness held the 
large audience of the first general session, be- 
cause of a number of challenges he threw 
forth. 


He pointed out that intelligence had done 
much for man’s life. It* made it selective and 
gave direction to impulse. Intelligence made 
man’s world larger, and made him a problem 
creating being, as well as a problem solving 
being. 

Today, he declared our intelligence must relate 
work to life. Loyalty to tradition or cause is 
necessary for education if it is not to fail. Edu- 
cation should individualize men on the one hand 
and socialize them on the other.—Charles L. 
Johns, District Superintendent, Huntington 
Park 


Problems of the Teacher 


ROBABLY the most astonishing things at the 

Atlantic City convention, from the stand- 

point of research and statistics, were the dimen- 
sions of the Auditorium. 

The long trip on the train gave time for a 
liberal exchange of views among the members 
of the party as to what types of educational 
research are most needed, and also as to what 
methods should be pursued. This process of 
give and take in the exchange of ideas was valu- 
able, almost more than any other feature of the 
trip. 

That the importance of research in education 
is being widely recognized was made evident 
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by the general tone of the entire conventio: 
There appeared in all discussions a willingness 
on the part of administrators to submit matters 
of importance to scientific study and research 
The discussions on teacher personnel, teacher 
rating, and the relationship of salaries to im- 
provement of the teaching staff were of special 
interest, as was also that on teacher-adminis- 
trator relationships. The meeting was par- 
ticularly valuable to me because of the oppor- 
tunity it afford to talk informally with various 
interested individuals from other states on suc} 
problems as teacher tenure, retirement salaries 
units of administration, and new forms of taxa- 
tion for schools.—Elmer H. Staffelbach, San Jose 


Curriculum Quirks 





HE group of curriculum workers which has 
now been organized for a number of years 
gives promise of, at least, a serious effort to 
clarify the notion of what a unit of work really 
is. Next year samples of concrete units are to be 
collected and criteria for judging them applied 
by leading educators. 


The supervisors group discussed their new 
yearbook. Teachers will be interested to read 
the supervisors yearbook and the superintend- 
ents yearbook, both of which are devoted to the 
subject of supervision and give some enlighten- 
ing information regarding the relationship of 
supervisors and teachers in solving their com- 
mon problems. The problem of organization of 
supervision was touched upon. 


One meeting was devoted to the discussion of 
the criteria for, selecting textbooks. This was 
given from the publishers’ point of view. There 
is a decided move toward better textbooks.— 
Ethel I. Salisbury, Director, Course of Study 
Division, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Schools of the Air 


HE programs in Atlantic City were suffi- 

ciently varied, and of such high character 
that they were of great interest, not only to 
superintendents but to administrators and teach- 
ers as well. 

The American School of the Air demonstrated 
the practicability of the radio for school room 
use. Dr. William C. Bagley of Columbia is dean 
of the school; and many of America’s leading 
educators have made valuable contributions to 
this experiment in education. 


The finest producers, performers and writers 
in America have been obtained to present mate- 
rial authentically and artistically. We listened 
to a half hour presentation on Brewster. 


It was entirely satisfactory as far as recep- 
tivity went; it was instructive and artistically 
produced; bibliography and art combined to 
make the production entirely worth while as a 
lesson. 

The National High School Orchestra gave sev- 
eral creditable performances under the direction 
of their Conductor, Joseph E. Maddy of the Uni- 
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versity of Michigan, with 
guest Conductor. 

There was only one representative from Cali- 
fornia. I wondered at this as the organization 
is entirely worth while, and the 315 picked high 
school students from all over the country are 
indeed fortunate to participate in such an 
organization.—Miriam E,. Eisner, Western Reg- 
ional Director, N. E. A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 


Walter Damrosch as 


A Big Meeting 


HE bigness of all things connected with the 
convention was the outstanding feature. 
The bigness of the theme, the bigness of the 
men discussing this subject, the bigness of the 
auditorium, the bigness of the pageant, the 
bigness of the National Orchestra, all contrib- 

uted to make the convention impressive. 

A few outstanding statements: Secretary 
Wilbur, “One of the problems democracy has 
not solved is the reconciliation of democracy 
and science. Democracy is the will of the ma- 
jority. The laws of science cannot be changed 
and therefore cannot be controlled by majority 
rule.”’ 

Dr. Finley, “I would call the light-bringing 
journalists scattered over the world (from dark- 
est Africa to luminous Chicago and from Green- 
land’s icy mountains to the snow strands of the 
Antartica) the writers and teachers of history in 
the present tense.”—A. Haven Smith, District 
Superintendent, Orange. 


* + * 


Secondary School Affairs 


HERE were many features of the convention 

which were impressive. The meeting place 
in the auditorium there was magnificent. The 
pageant given on Tuesday evening was impres- 
sive from the grand scale on which it was 
given and the evident labor which had been 
put in to make it as successful as it was. 

The foregoing features were general in their 
nature and I being a Secondary School Principal 
was particularly interested in the program of 
the Department of Secondary School Principals. 
The discussions given there were practical. They 
attacked the problems which confront us at the 
present time in a manner which showed no bias 
and which did show thoughtful preparation. 
The problem of the junior high school, senior 
high school and college articulation was given 
prominent place. I notice the junior college was 
coming in for more and more discussion.— 
Geo. E. Bettinger, Principal, Alhambra City High 
School. 


Spirit of Life 


‘ao convention was one of the most inspiring 
which I have ever attended. 

The theme, “Education in the Spirit of Life’, 
was carried out consistently through all of the 
general sessions, and I felt, when the convention 
had closed, that it had demonstrated 


the prop- 
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osition that education is friendly, dynamic, prac- 
tical, recreative, progressive, 
idealistic. 


co-operative and 

I came home feeling that our present educa- 
tional program is fundamentally right, that that 
portion of it which is experimental is forward- 
looking, and that while there is much yet to do 
in fitting that program to modern life, yet we 
are certainly working in the right direction.— 
Richard D. White, Superintendent of 
Glendale. 


Schools, 


Nursery Education 


NE of the occasions of my going to Atlantic 

City was the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Nursery Schools. No other Califor- 
nian was present so I shall speak for the com- 
mittee. Fourteen of the twenty members were 
present and spent a busy day 
future. 


discussing the 


It was decided that the rather loose organiza- 
tion we have had should be transformed into a 
National Association for Nursery Education 
with a constitution and a nation-wide member- 
ship. Publication of materials useful to nursery 
school workers was also provided for. 


The spread of the nursery school idea has been 
rapid and significant during the last five years. 
It is hoped that the association may guide its 
further spread in accord with the high ideals 
and standards that already have set.— 
Charles W. Waddell, Professor of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


been 


Rural Schools 


HREE fundamental principles of educational 
progress stand out boldly. 


The first is concerned with the convention 
theme “Education in the spirit of life’. It is 
a happy realization to know that public educa- 
tion is really beginning to profit by the mean- 
ing of this statement of the great educational 
philosopher. 


The second valuable observation relates to the 
beginnings of constructive work dealing with 
the problems of training teachers for profes- 
sional service. Critical thinking and worthwhile 
research are being applied to the furtherance of 
more adequate training for the teachers of our 
country. 


The third observation is concerned with the 
outstanding program of the Department of 
Rural Education. The classical address of the 
entire convention was delivered in this section 
by John H. Findley of the “New York Times”, 
formerly Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. His topic was “Inherent Contribu- 
tions of American Foreign Life to the New 
Education and the New Social Order’’. He struck 
the keynote of the solution of the problems of 
rural education in the State of California.— 
R. C. Merrill, Director, division of teacher train- 
ing, State Teachers College, Chico. 
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Can We Train for Leisure? 


HE first thing about the convention which 
T attracted my attention was the unique 
manner in which President Cody and his execu- 
tive had worked out the convention 
theme central idea running through the 
convention program seemed to me to be a great 


John philosophy of 


Loard 
This 
compliment to Dewey's 


education. 


The whole theme 
osophy of education for the future which will 
solve some of the social problems that are 
evident in our social life of today. How to 
meet the problems of our machine age and train 
problems. 


seemed to point to a phil- 


for leisure is one of these 


As one of California’s delegates, I deemed it 
to be a rare privilege to sit at the feet of the 
great leaders of education in our country. Any- 
one who has this privilege is bound to be 
impressed by the magnitude of the problems 
confronting education as well as be inspired by 
the social philosophy of those who are leading 
in the thought of today.—K. L. Stockton, Super- 
vising Principal, Huntington Park. 


Fortunate California 


WAS 

accorded Californians in the East. Beginning 
with William John Cooper as Commissioner of 
Education, through the general offices of the 
N. E. A. and all through the programs, school 
people from California were in evidence. 


particularly impressed at the position 


I was also impressed with the many questions 
asked about our State and what we are doing 


here. 


Californians are fortunate in that they are 
country on these Western 
shores and hence it is easier for them to appro- 
priate many of the very fine things that have 
originated in other parts of the United States 
and to develop them much more rapidly and to 
a much greater degree than is possible in older 
parts of the country where tradition has a 
stronger hold upon the public. 


developing a new 


It was make contact 
with the 


munities 


also an inspiration to 

superintendents representing com- 
vastly different from those of our 
typical California communities.—Melrowe Martin, 
City Superintendent of Schools, Ventura. 


The Extra-Curriculum 


HE success of any convention depends largely 

upon the attitudes of those who participate. 
“Tf one desires to bring back the wealth of the 
Indies, he must take the wealth of the Indies 
with him.” 


The “Californians” were a_ representative 
group of open-minded, business-like administra- 
They were replete with methods and prac- 
tices used in the West. They were desirous of 
giving these in exchange for the suggestions of 
others in various parts of the United States. 


tors 


We always marvel at the 
of the educational program that can b: 
constructed about one convention theme. Th: 
striking thought seemed to be that all are em 
phasizing the cultural values that come out o 
education—that extra-curricular activities are 
often more essential than many of the regular 
curriculum. 


magnitude 
scope 


Co-operative aspects of education were em 
phasized. Speakers, in general, called attentio: 
to the part played by the home, the newspaper 
and social agencies in furthering the educationa 
work.—Nora Ashfield, Assistant Superintende) 
of Schools, Richmond. 


Child Guidance 


HE address of Dr. Frederick Allen, directo 

of the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
was one of the high-lights which I was privileged 
to enjoy at Atlantic City. 

He pointed out that the psychiatric worker is 
not a modern miracle man who is going to bring 
about sudden changes in human behavior. A be 
havior problem cannot be treated, for example, 
as is a pain in the stomach. Such was the idea 
of the mother who called the psychiatrist on the 
phone and said “Come quick, my boy is suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex.” 

As teachers we need a rational, common-sens¢ 
approach in the study of behavior problems 
These problems are the results of a long life of 
difficulties in ability to adapt. The underlying 
program of all interested in mental hygiene is 
to determine what are the factors shaping 
human behavior. If we are to know how t: 
teach boys and girls how to live rationally 
healthfully, and happily in the family, schoo 
and other groups, we must get at these facts.— 
0. S. Hubbard, Superintendent of city 
Fresno. 


schools 


What Supervision Means 


NE of the high-lights of the convention of 

particular interest to me was the favorable 
attitude shown toward supervision. In the ad- 
dresses given by O’Rourke and by Strayer a 
clear impression was given of the real meaning 
of the term supervision. 

Supervision that is efficient cannot be acci- 
dental, neither can it be of the busy work type 
Supervision is not bossing or fault-finding. It 
must be diagnostic. The supervisor must be 
able to diagnose a situation and offer con- 
structive suggestions for improving the condi- 
tions but a certain amount of freedom must 
be given to the teacher in choosing the method 

Each teacher is an individual and individuals 
differ. To prescribe a certain method for every 
teacher is to limit creative ability. If teaching 
is an art the supervisor must not 
make it mechanical. 

Definite and clear cut suggestions were give! 
by the speakers as to how such a 
supervision may be effected in 
Ssystem.—R, E. District 
Fullerton. 


attempt t 


program of 
any 
Superintendent 


schoo 
Green, 
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The Pageant of Time 


ee feature of the program was 
“The Pageant of Time, an adventure of edu- 
cation in the The object of 
pageant show dramatically the 
demand upon the schools so to train the youth 

today they 

best wisely 

ippily 


realm of leisure’’. 
this was to 
that as adults of tomorrow 
able to spend their 


may 
leisure and 

Over 2800 persons co-operated in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of this pageant. The New 
Jersey State Teachers Association, the Atlantic 
County Schools, through their domestic, prac- 
tical, mechanical and fine arts departments, and 
several neighboring collaborated The 
auditorium and the city 
high school band and orchestra joined in pro- 
viding the musical background. Percy Jewett 
Burrell of Boston, the author of the pageant, 
directed the scores of principals and hundreds in 
ensembles. 


cities 


chorus of 500 voices 


In the development of the plot, symbotic fig- 
ures represented the use which the masses have 
made of their leisure hours; and the conflict of 
such qualities as Independence, Initiative, and 
Imagination with the lures of Sloth and Vice 
were portrayed as mighty conflicts.—W. H. De 
Bell, Deputy Superintendent of San 
Francisco. 


Schools, 


A New Day Dawns 


EVERAL of the men at the meeting expressed 
the idea that 
lying 


there must be a new under- 
philosophy of education developed and 
understood if we are to solve many of the real 
and vital problems confronting the 
today. 


At the present time the traditional attitude 
towards school work which deals almost entirely 
with subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned is be- 
coming recognized as the wrong method of 
approach to real education. It seems to me that 
the day is not far distant when other and more 
dynamic values in education will be recognized 
and made a part of the educational procedure 
of every first-class school. 


schools of 


I was very glad to find this idea emphasized 
in several of the papers I heard in the Secondary 
School Department. It seems to me that when 
this matter is realized by educators as it should 
be, it will mean a new day for the education of 
our youth and a new day for the country at 
large.—O, S. Thompson, Principal and 
tendent, Compton. 


Superin- 


Scientific Technique Used 


HE most impressive and most reassuring 


feature of the 
pinion, 


national meeting, in my 
was the general disposition to submit 
educational theory and procedure in every field 
» scientific study and evaluation. 
The discussions on 
necessary basis of 
Supervision was 


administration 
carefully 
regarded as a 


pointed to 
verified facts. 
co-operative 


search by teachers and better 
means of promoting the progress of pupils. 

Even the champions of progressive education 
hitherto subjected with reason to the charge of 
vagueness, ready ¢o that what- 
ever values their movement possessed could be 
clarified and refined by 
to factual evaluation. 

It would that the day of “authorities” 
and “isms” is happily past and that education is 
finding a genuinely scientific foundation.— 
Frank W. Thomas, President, State 
College. 


supervisors for 


seemed agree 


subjecting its theories 


seem 


Fresno 


Elementary School Principals 


HE meetings and the committee work of the 
Elementary School Principals constituted one 
of the high points of the convention. Two meet- 
were held, at which various problems of 
the principal, especially the principal in 
vision, were discussed 


ings 
super- 
The leaders in these dis- 
cussions rank among the outstanding educators 
of the country. 

Some 400 people attended each session of this 
department. The usual banquet was held, which 
was attended by approximately 350 people. The 
editorial work 
basis, with 
outlined. 

As a department, we were organized nine 
years ago in Atlantic City.—Arthur S, Gist, Prin- 
cipal of the Training School and Director of 
Practice Teaching, San Francisco State Teachers 
College. 


was planned on a very definit« 


yearbooks for four years definitely 


A Virile Theme 


HE convention was wonderful because of its 

theme: Education is Life; life 
idealistic, friendly, dynamic, practical, 
sive, and co-operative. 

The meetings of the Council of 
Teacher Retirement where 
actuaries were also in attendance, were tremen- 
dously helpful and instructive. 

If only a small fraction of the 
presented are woven 
nation, the 
value. 


which is 


progres- 


National 


Systems, several 


good things 
into the school life of the 
Convention will be a 
E. G. Gridley, Bay Secretary, 


very great 
Berkeley 


cs * * 


A Telegram 

HE Atlantic City Convention, splendidly con- 
ceived and planned, adequately housed and 
entertained; a tribute to President 
Secretary Shankland. The educational ieaders 
of the nation there justified leadership accorded 
them. Wilbur, Judd, Cubberly, 
Strayer and many others gave their best thought 

to the solution of administrative problems 
Education is life: idealistic, practical, 
dynamic, progressive, co-operative. He who 
doubts or he who seeks inspiration to carry his 
work to new high levels along any of these 
lines, will find the highest type of help in such a 
convention.—Louis E, Plummer, Principal, Ful- 
lerton Union High School; President, N. E. A 

Department of Secondary School Principals 


Cody and 


Cooper, 


O'Shea, 


social, 
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Harmonious Living a Goal 

— scientifically planned 

sound financing, the march is forward in 

instruction and construction. Friendliness among 

all is on the escutcheon. Inspiration, the 

rise of hope, the ideals of the nation 
humanity fill the hearts of youth. 

Fortified by health, educated for changing 
situations, trained for hard, intellectual life, 
commanded by exacting standards, with a goal 
of service above self, our pupils advance to the 
enjoyment of substantial things. Evaluated past 
accomplishments are basic in planning a richer 
future. 

Efficiency rewards believers and supporters. 
Instruction becomes progressively adapted to 
recognized stages of maturity, individual differ- 
ences, and specific needs of child, youth, and 
adult. Co-operation of personnel attains com- 
mon objectives. 

Better school products 
teaching. Salaries are being made commen- 
surate with the value of the service. Courses 
of study comprehend more as life expands. Be- 
havior is the gage of education. 

Reasoning is above memory. 
above instruction. Increasing the well-being of 
all is the first aim. Living in harmony with 
society is the goal. 

The development of each 
finest type 


campaigns and 


sun- 
and of 


result from better 


Participation is 


individual into the 
of citizenship possible, within the 
limits set by heredity, means the favored mass. 

Parents, teachers, and pupils form the great- 
est triple alliance for good. American schools 
have captivated the nation and the world.— 
J. C. MeGlade, Deputy Superintendent, San Fran- 
cisco, 


* * * 


Junior Colleges Progress 


HE session of the convention which meant 

most to me was that on the Junior College 
Tuesday morning. At this session Dr. Jesse 
Newlon, Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, and Superin- 
tendent Sexson all spoke on different aspects of 
the Junior College Curriculum. 

The impression which one got from listening 
to these splendid papers was that particular 
types of administrative organization such as 
6-3-3-2, 8-4-2, or 6-4-4, were not nearly so im- 
portant as the proper articulation of the course 
of study. 

A great deal of interest was shown in this 
program and the rapid fire of questions to which 
the speakers were subjected gave an indication 
of the widespread interest of middle western 
and eastern school men in the rapidly growing 
Junior College movement.—William Martin 
Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

* *” * 


Atlantic City Convention in Retrospect 

NEFFACEABLE impressions are made on one’s 

mind by participation in an intellectual sym- 
posium such as that afforded by the sixtieth 
anniversary program of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence of the N. E. A. 

So many 
rently, 


meetings were in 
and so 


progress concur- 


many representative speakers 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Log of the Trip 


Roy W. Cioup 


HE California delegation to the 

Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City left San Francisco Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 16. The 16 delegates from Southern Cali- 
fornia had left their homes the preceding even 
ing. Superintendent Willard E. Givens with sev- 
eral of his assistants met them on their arriva 
in Oakland. 

On a personally-conducted trip through the 
Oakland school administration building and to 
the Oakland airport, they were the guests of 
the Oakland School Department throughout the 
day. In the evening they joined the 28 members 
of the party from Northern California, and in 
the three special cars provided the journey was 
begun. 

The details of the trip had been prepared by 
Charles S. Young, of the traffic department of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company. Mr 
Young had been most careful in his labors and a 
wonderfully pleasant time was enjoyed because 
of his planning. 

The route was over the Southern Pacific to 
Ogden, the Union Pacific to Omaha, the Wabash 
to St. Louis, the Rock Island road from St. Louis 
to Chicago, and on the Pennsylvania to Wash- 
ington and Atlantic City. 

The first stop was made at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Here the members of the party were the 
guests of President James Wood of Stephens 
College. Dr. Wood and a number of his co- 
workers were at the depot at 6:55 a. m. to meet 
the California delegation. An excellent break- 
fast was served in Stephens College dining-hall, 
each Californian being the special guest of one 
of the members of the senior class of the 
institution. 


Nationa! 


Stephens is a unique institution. It is a 
terminal four-year junior college for girls and 
has an exceedingly high rank. The young ladies 
who acted as hostesses were all charming in 
their manner and impressed the guests with 
their ability to entertain. Columbia is the site 
of the University of Missouri, the alma mater 
of Dr. Gwinn, president of the California Teach- 
ers Association. 

The headquarters of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association are also located in Columbia. 
The association owns a commodious’ well- 
arranged building. Under the laws of the state 
all supplementary books are handled by the 
State Teachers Association on a cost-plus-ex- 
pense basis. The area required for the storage 
of books is, therefore, very considerable. The 
school-people of Missouri believe that a great 
saving is made in this handling of the supple- 
mentary book problem. 

The morning at Columbia was pleasantly spent 
in visiting classes at Stephens College and at 
the University of Missouri, after which an auto- 
mobile trip was taken through the surrounding 
country. At noon Stephens officers and faculty 
were hosts at a real Missouri chicken-dinner at 
the golf and country club adjoining the city. 
Dr. Wood presided and called on a number of 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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contributed to the hundreds of individual pro- 
grams, that only an extended publication could 
ive even a digest of their ideas upon education 
nd life. I am therefore choosing the four or 
ve sentences which follow. from the address of 
John Finley, Editor of the New York Times, 
because in brief compass they represent a fresh 
iought in an original way. 

“Journalism is a recordation of present his- 
tory. The newspapers may aid the teacher by 
ringing history down to date, for history is not 

tale that has already been told. 

“The newspaper is the book of the day's 
history. 

“The generic newspaper has this great func- 
tion to perform toward the school: to prepare 
youth for world citizenship and to promote 
world unity. The newspaper is a textbook of 
history in the present tense—it is the latest 
word of every expert in the field of knowledge.” 

A. J. Cloud, Chief Deputy Superintendent, San 
Franeisco Schools. 

* * * 


The Great Educational Circles 


| geen a consolidation of eighteen of the 
greatest American educational organizations 
convening at the same time and place in over 
100 general and sectional meetings during an 
interval of approximately six days. Add to this 
picture the assemblage at the same time and 
place of over 300 commercial organizations sell- 
ing service and materials to the public schools. 
Imagine all of this assembled for the most part 
under one roof in the greatest convention hall 
of the world. This will give you some picture 
of the size, variety and importance of the annual 
convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. and of the organizations 
allied with this department. 

Any attempt to select even the most im- 
portant of the features of these splendid meet- 
ings was impossible because of the tremendous 
number of the meetings being held and the 
conflicts which were unavoidable in scheduling 
the meetings. To one attending this tremendous 
convention for the first time the initial and 
most lasting impression was one of confusion 
and bewilderment at the very size of the con- 
vention. Through this confusion and bewilder- 
ment, however, it was very apparent that the 
meetings were progressing in a very well 
ordered fashion and that the “old timers” who 
had accustomed themselves to the size of the 
convention were proceeding about their business 

' gaining values to be taken back to their 
individual tasks without waste of time and ina 
lefinitely ordered way. 

A free lance at the Atlantic City convention 
probably would have selected somewhat differ- 
ently the groups of which to meet than one 
ttending as a representative of a state depart- 
ment of education. In planning my own program 
at Atlantic City it was necessary to pass up 

any of what seemed to be most interesting 
essions in order to attend those meetings which 
I felt I should attend. For this reason, perhaps, 

impressions of the Atlantic City convention 
nay differ from those of most of the delegates. 
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It would be unwise to attempt to convey an 
idea of the proceedings of the various meetings 
which I attended. Perhaps a few comments on 
some of the things which seemed to me out- 
standing in the convention would not be amiss 

The most striking single feature of the con- 
vention, apart from the tremendous size and 
splendor of the huge convention hall, was the 
tremendous and valuable display of the ex- 
hibitors. This alone, it seemed to me, was of 
sufficient value to make the whole trip worth 
while. 

Others undoubtedly have commented on the 
wonderful Pageant of Time presented by the 
New Jersey teachers and pupils. This mag- 
nificent exposition of the value of education for 
leisure time was truly a national pageant in 
every respect. 

Some of the minor features which struck ms: 
as being noteworthy and which the average 
delegate perhaps would not encounter might 
bear mention. The initiative taken by Commis- 
sioner of Education William John Cooper in 
establishing the national council of school build- 
ing problems promises to render to the school 
people of the country a genuine service. The 
action taken by the American Educational Re- 
search Association to affiliate with the National 
Education Association as a department was, I 
think, a significant action and one which should 
give new impetus to the development of educa- 
tional research. It was extremely gratifying to 
note the universality with which the newer 
concepts of the functions and organizations of 
secondary education were expressed by those on 
the several programs and accepted by those par- 
ticipating in the discussion. It is very apparent 
that one of the chief values which comes from 
these national meetings must lie in the creation 
of a national point of view upon the problems 
of educational philosophy. 

Even a brief statement of impressions of the 
Atlantic City convention would be incomplete 
without a statement of the values accruing 
from the splendid companionship which was a 
feature of the trip East in the California Special 
The closer understanding which results from 
intimate personal contact cannot but leave all 
who took this special trip the richer in sym- 
pathy and knowledge and the more genuinely 
dedicated to the advancement of public educa- 
tion in our great state.—Walter E. Morgan, 
Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, State 
Department of Education. 


* * * 


Obsolescence of Information 
Y most vivid impression of the Atlantic City 
convention was received at a meeting of a 
small group in which the topic for discussion 
was entitled “Looking Ahead in Education.” In 
this connection the following observations were 
made, 
1—That education in the earlier years of the 
child’s life must be concerned much more with 
attitudes and controls than with subject matter 
if we are to prepare children adequately to 
live in this very complex and rapidly changing 
world. 
2—That the schools must henceforth be con- 
sidered as the beginning and not the end of 
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education. We must expect a very great increase ee 
in adult education to the end that the period of W. R. 
contact with education for the individual shall 
be greatly lengthened. 


Henderson, Burbank 
Hepner, San Diego 
George Hetzel, Pasadena 
O. S. Hubbard, Fresno 

Finally, education must devote much more Cc. C. Hughes, Sacramento 
time to emphasizing the obsolescence of infor- Cc. C. Hughes, Jr., Sacramento 
mation in order that there shall be a better W. H. Hughes, Pasadena 
general understanding of the fact that with the 


; 2 Cc. L. Johns, Huntington Park 
increase of knowledge and with the advent of 


H. W. Jones, Piedmont 
Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Jones, Huntington Park 
Clara E. Kaps, Chico 


progress in all lines, it is equally necessary that 
we shall learn that certain facts and certain 
information become obsolescent and are no : . ; 
longer useful. That this phase of education is — W. W. Kemp, University of Califor: 
quite as important as that one which has to do Berkeley 
with teaching new facts and new information Ira C. Landis. Riverside 
John <A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Edwin A. Lee, University of California 
Pasadena R. B. Leland, San Jose 
J. L. Lounsberry, Long Beach 
Dr. T. S. MacQuarrie, San Jose 
F. F. Martin, Santa Monica 
The delegates from California who attended Melrowe Martin, Ventura 
the meeting of the Department of Superintend- J. C. MeGlade, San Francisco 
ence, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 22-27, R. C. Merrill, Chico 
were F. E. Midkiff, Honolulu 
A. K. Allen, San Francisco Ben S. Millikan, Covina 
Dr. J. C. Almack, Stanford University Richard P. Mitchell, Orange 
Nora Ashfield, Richmond Mildred Moffatt, San Francisco 
Walter L. Bachrodt, San Jose Walter E. Morgan, Sacramento 
Cc. B. Baldwin, Huntington Beach Mr. and Mrs. George U. Moyse, Glendale 
I. Grace Ball, Pasadena William G. Paden, Alameda 


California Delegates at Atlantic City 


George Bettinger, Alhambra Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, Los Angeles 
Florence G. Billig, Sacramento C. L. Phelps, Santa Barbara 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Bouelle, Los Angeles L. E. Plummer, Fullerton 

George C. Bush, South Pasadena A. S. Pope, Santa Barbara 

John H. Brannigan, Needles F. M. Proctor, Stanford University 


Dr. R. H. Bush, Santa Monica Edith H. Ringer, University of Southern Cali 
Harry W. Campbell, San Francisco fornia, Los Angeles 
Walter Clark, San Francisco C. W. Roadman, Los Angeles 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, San Francisco Dr. L. B. Rogers, University of Southern (a! 
4. J. Cloud, San Francisco fornia, Los Angeles 
Roy W. Cloud, San Francisco Forrest Routt, Alhambra 
Dr. and Mrs. William John Cooper W. B. Ryan, San Francisco 
Dr.and Mrs. E. P. Cubberley,Stanford University Ethel I. Salisbury, Los Angeles 
W. H. DeBell, San Francisco J. A. Sexson, Pasadena 
E. H. Dudley, San Francisco Myrtle Sholty, Arcata 
Mrs. J. M. Edgar, Long Beach A. Haven Smith, Orange 
Miriam D. Bisner, San Francisco Lewis W. Smith, Berkeley 
Mabel R. Ellis, San Francisco H. T. Spencer, Corte Madera 
W. F. Ewing, Oakland Dr. E. H. Staffelbach, San Jose 
S R. Fitz. Garden Grove Mrs. C. Stanwood, San Francisco 
wttente Gant. Lean Beach Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Stephens, Long Beach 
Arthur Gist, San Francisco Nora Sterry, Los Angeles 
attne Diticn. ireant Paul E. Stewart, Santa Barbara 
K. L. Stockton, Huntington Park 
bD. A. Stouffer, Norwalk 
Dr. Henry Suzzalo, San Jose 
E. B. Thomas, Redondo Beach 
Miss Gould Columbia University and Los Dr. F. W. Thomas, Fresno 
Angeles Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Thompson, Compton 
R. E. Green, Fullerton F. L. Thurston, Los Angeles 
Earl G. Gridley, Berkeley Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Tritt, Los Angeles 
Dr. J. M. Gwinn, San Francisco Cc. W. Waddell, Los Angeles 
David Hardy, San Francisco Harr Wagner, San Francisco 
Dr. Frank W. Hart, Berkeley R. M. Westover, Huntington Park 
W. C. Harper, San Francisco R. D. White, Glendale 
Cc. O. Harvey, Brea Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford University 
Mrs. Havice, San Francisco Dean Baldwin M. Woods, University of Cal 
Helen Heffernan and niece, Sacramento fornia. Berkeley 


Dr. Susan Dorsey, Los Angeles 
Willard E. Givens, Oakland 


Arthur Gould, Los Angeles 


np, San Francisco Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, Los Angeles 
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A Great Secondary School Conference 


L. P. Farris, Principal Oakland High School; President 
Association of California Secondary School Principals 


NE of the 


ences 


greatest educational confer- 
held in California was the 
Affiliation Committee 
twelve of the higher 
The program of this 
also the 


ever 

meeting of the 
with representatives of 
institutions of California. 
meeting follows, and 
\ffiliation Committee. 


Morning Session 

Greetings and welcome—Willard E. 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 

A statement of the problems which prompted 
this conference—L. P. Farris, President, 
ciation of California Secondary School Principals. 

Uniform transfers and transcripts—Discussion 
led by Thomas B. Steel, Recorder of the Facul- 
ties, University of California. 

Discussion continued by: J. P. Mitchell, Stan- 
ford; Walter Morgan, Sacramento; H. A. Spindt, 
Bakersfield; Brother Ralph, Santa Clara College. 

Pertinent relations between high schools and 
higher institutions of learning—Discussion led 
by Merton E, Hill, Principal of Chaffey 
High School and Junior College. 

Discussion continued by: B. M. Woods, 
versity of California, Arthur Gould, 
Angeles. 

Relation of the State Department of Education 
to our problems—Vierling Kersey, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Why an Association of Western Colleges and 
Secondary Schools? Discussion led by E. C. 
Moore, Director, University of California, 
Angeles. 

Discussion 


report of the 


Givens, 


Asso- 


Union 


Uni- 


and Los 


Los 


continued by: A. J. Cloud, San 
Francisco. 
Afternoon Session 

Preparation and the private 
sion led by Tally C. Knoles, 
of the Pacific. 

Discussion continued by: I. 8S. Westerberg, 
University of Redlands; J. L. Horn, Mills Col- 
lege; and E. J. Shipsey, of Santa 
Clara. 

The junior college as an academic institution 
—Discussion led by: John L. Lounsbury, Presi- 
dent, Association of California Junior Colleges, 
Southern Section. 

Discussion continued by: William F. Ewing, 
Oakland; M. E. Deutch, University of California. 

What the teachers college expects of the high 
schools—Discussion led by: Alexander C. Rob- 
erts, representing E. L. Hardy, President of the 
Association of California State Teachers Colleges. 

Discussion continued by: Thomas W. Mac- 
Quarrie, President, San Jose State College. 

The practicability of a state-wide study of the 
records of all high school 
higher institutions of 
by: Homer Martin, 
High School. 

Discussion 
Sacramento; 


college—Discus- 


President, College 


University 


graduates attending 
learning—Discussion led 
Principal, Santa 3arbara 


continued by: Nicholas Ricciardi, 
Walter Crosby Eells, Stanford. 


Uniform 
same 


requirements for 
departments in all California colleges 
Discussion led by: Frank C. Touton, Vice-Pres- 
ident, University of Southern California. 

Discussion continued by: Dwight C. 
University of California; and J. R. 
Selma. 

Importance of preparation for the _ specific 
majors of the upper division: Monroe E. Deutsch. 


admission to the 


Baker, 
MeKillop, 


Report of the Affiliation Committee 


Dr. Merton E. Hitt, Ontario 
Chairman of Committee 


HE Affiliation Committee has spent four 
days in conference during the past year. 
The committee has undertaken to attack those 


problems that confront the various types of 


secondary schools, and has worked diligently 
to be of aid to secondary principals. Among 
the selected topics for discussion at the first 
preliminary meeting of the committee held at 
Oakland, November 15, 1929, are the following: 


Junior College Relations 


I. Relating to junior college relations with 
the University. 

1. A procedure for transferring junior college 
students to higher institutions of learning. 

2. <A procedure for evaluating the transcripts 
of record of junior college graduates who enter 
higher institutions of learning. 

3. The appointment of a committee to study 
the new junior college legislation 
to the Secondary School Principals’ 
next spring. 

4. Acceptance of the 
cipals’ recommendations. 

5. Protecting the Junior College from admis- 
sion of non-recommended students to the 
versity. 


and report 
Convention 
Junior 


College Prin- 


Uni- 


University Relations 


II. Relating to high school relations with the 
University. 

1. The general problem of 

2. Curricular problems: 

1. Should repeated work 
admission to the University? 

2. The curriculum of the small high 
school in relation to requirements for ad- 
mission to the University. 

3. More uniform requirements for en- 
trance into a specific department 

all our colleges. 

4. The adoption of a standard plan for 
grades on a three-track 
and senior high. 

5.. Recommendation by the high school 
principal on the basis of probable capacity 


accrediting 


count toward 


among 


plan, for junior 
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to do University work rather than the 
proposed plan of admission made possible 
by a specific curriculum with specific 
grades earned. 

3. What prospect is there that the high 
school graduate will qualify for admission to 
the University under the proposed plan? 

4. The possibility of doing away with the 
proposed A and B ratings. 

5. Uniform transfer blanks to colleges. 


III. Relating to 
high schools. 


relations involving junior 
1. Admission to the University on a twelve- 

unit basis, made in grades 10-12. 

2. Elimination of ninth 


transcripts to University. 


grade records from 


IV. Miscellaneous suggestions. 

1. Setting up by State Department standards 
for the rating of schools. 

2. Suggestion that 
responsibility for all students they 
not fix responsibility on 

3. Summer school 


full 
and 


University assume 

admit, 
high school. 
course for business man- 
agers, for those in special fields over a two-year 
period, ete. 

There was out of this discussion a 
report to the joint committee which met at the 
University of California on November 16, 1929. 
This report was well received by the University 
members of the Committee and was briefly pre- 
sented as follows: 


evolved 


I. The Principals’ Section of the Committee 
agreed that its purpose is two-fold: 


a. To meet with a group of representatives of 
the University of California as a Joint Affiliation 
Committee as provided for in the regulations of 
the State Board of Education, to consider rela- 
tions of the secondary schools to the State Uni- 
versity. 


b 7 Oo serve 


as a committee representing the 
Association of California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals to consider the relations of the Secondary 
Schools to all higher institutions of learning 

II. The 


Association of 


Committee is recommending to the 
School 


State Board of Education be 


California Secondary 
Principals that the 
requested, after a conference with the higher 
institutions of learning, to prescribe a uniform 
transcript form 


for the purpose of transfer to 


higher institutions of learning; such form or 


forms to be provided for all secondary schools 
and to be used without exception for all tran- 


scripts of record to colleges and universities. 
III. The 
to the 


School Principals that representatives of higher 


Committee is further recommending 
Association of California Secondary 
institutions of learning be invited to a joint con- 
Affiliation Committee to con- 
sider relations between secondary schools and 


ference with the 


higher institutions of learning of the state. 


News 


IV. The Committee requests further study o: 
the proposed 1931 plan of admission as it relates 
to required subjects and also requests that fina 
decision be deferred until the study is made. 


V. The Committee requests the privilege of 
joining with the University of California and 
other higher institutions of learning and the 
State Department of Education, in a study of 
the problems of accrediting. 

Following this meeting there was sent out a 
questionnaire to all of the secondary principals 
of the state. The returns were studied and 
summated in Superintendent Kersey’s office as 
follows: 


Re: 1931 Proposed Plan of Admission 
to University of California 
(Tabulation of results from questionnaires) 


1. Is August 1931 the right time to put the 
plan into operation? 


Yes—151; No—26; Various dates suggested—17 

2. Under the proposed 1931 plan the principal 
will have no voice in determining who shall be 
admitted to U. C. (a) Do you regret this? 

Yes—6o; No—125 

(b) Are you glad to be rid of the responsi- 
bility? 

Yes—84; No—72. 

3. The plan implies accrediting of high schools 
upon records of students, while at the same 
time the principal is to have no voice in admis- 
sion of such students. Do you feel that this full 
responsibility should rest with the 
and that they should accept it? 

Yes—111; No—75. Blank to be filled out by 
principal should have space for notations as to 
character and State Department 
should accredit and not University—o. 


university 


industry—5 


4. Is the choice of subjects in “B” too rigid 
a program for the college preparatory student? 
If so, in what way? 

Yes 03 ; No—116; 
from Arthur Gould. 

2—Last 5 units should be unrestricted ele: 
Foreign language should not be REQUIRED. 
gests the following requirements: 


Doubtful—: See letter 


English 
Foreign 
Upper 
U. S. 


Language or Mathematics 
Science 
History and Civics 


Additional, selected from above 


elective 


General 


“Academic 
need to be 


and 
and 


units” 
carefully 


“superior attainment’ 
fully defined 
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3—Biology of second year should be included 
to meet science requirements. 
11—Mathematics and language 
required for college entrance. 
Omit sections “F” and “G’’—6 electives are not 
too many. 


should not be 


6—Modern language is not necessary and many 
other subjects of greater value to life better. 

Three full years of English. 

41—-Too academic. 

4—Choice of required subjects too 

6—Limits electives. 

2—Requirement “F” 


limited. 


should be stricken out. 

In lieu of 3 unrestricted electives might accept 
experience in business or industrial world. 

Program is built on old 4-year school course. 
University should smaller number of 
matriculation units, restricted to courses 
pleted in 11th and 12th years. 

Add physiology. 

“GG” should change 
Natural—units 3. 

“G” should be reduced to 1 
H” unrestricted 
units. 

oo include 
taken in high school. 

“EF” include any laboratory 
under “D’. 

Eliminate ‘‘G” 

2—Omit “F” 

B grade in 
manded with at 

Change “F” and “G”. 

Permit any individual 
either item C or E. 


accept 


com- 


science to Physical or 
unit required and 
electives should be 4 or 5 


should general biology when 


science not taken 
and make “H”’ 5 units 

and include unit or 
regular 


units in “G” 
should be de- 
grade in electives. 


subjects 
least a C 


student to eliminate 


5. How has the 1931 University of California 
plan changed the curricula of your high school? 
None—154; Yes—18. 
8—Eliminated some vocational work. 
6—Foreign language requirement would affect 
curricula most. 
4—By compelling freshmen to 
and foreign language. 
Content of 9th grade 
ably history, 
{—Adds Biology in Junior 
Caused many to enroll in 


take algebra 


algebra affected, prob- 

also 

year. 

subjects they can- 

not learn. 
Requirements for 


Reduced 


narrowed. 
and in- 
enrollment. 


recommendation 
enrollment 
mathematics 


science 


and 


social 
creased language 


6. Do you prefer to have the right to control 
entrance from your school to higher institutions 
through the sole right to recommend? 


Yes—34; No—145; Indifferent—s. 


7. What is your basis for recommendation to 
higher institutions? 

14—High school grades. 

25—15 units of recommended work. 

11—15 A’s and 

4—-Grades A and B, plus approval of commit- 

cn recommendations. 

22—Minimum of 12 
academic work 

59—Marks and character. 

Handpicking for each institution. 

3—My judgment. 


3’s—12 academic subjects 


recommending grades in 
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8—Actual achievement of pupil showing trend 
of abilities and interests. 

2—Requirements of institution—Attitude of 
student—Guidance Council of school considers 

8—University requirements. 

State Board requirements, plus a second yea 
of science. 

s8’—Almost identical with U. C. 1931 

2—Scholarship and character, 

tests, Thorndike, Iowa, 

2—Grade of “2” 


plan. 
standards, and 
Inglis. 
or better. 
Grade of ‘‘2” or better with at least § academic 
units, 
Personal estimation of faculty. 
Have had no college preparatory graduates 
8. Will the necessity of offering all of the re- 
quired subjects in “B” hinder the rest of you 
school program? If so, in 
No—148; Yes—21. 
See letter Arthur Gould. 
Will vocational 
*hool longer for college 
5—Will limit subjects. 
Many will desire to take college courses who 
are not qualified for superior scholastie attain- 
ment. 


2—Cannot 


what way? 
from 


cause student to remain 
entrance 


special 


give vocational 
agriculture, shop, 
eral science, and biology. 
2—Agriculture students handicapped—must 
qualify for U. C. in order to go to Davis. Only 
small per cent of will go on to 


and practical 


sub- 


jects, as home 


making, gen 


graduates 
college. 


2—Foreign 


9 


difficult 
Makes small classes. 


language 


Cause students to choose chemistry o1 
who ought to take 


physics 


biology. 


9. Do you realize that the definitions of sub- 


jects by the College Entrance Examination 


Board are rather strict and would technically 


most of the 
California? 
Yes—110; No—s6; Disapprove—t4. 
Will attempt to meet requirements—t. 


exclude biology now taught in 


10. Would the fact that all college preparatory 
subjects (English, mathematics, history, science, 
must conform to Entrance 


drawing) College 


Examination Board change th: 
content of these courses in your school? 
Yes—80; No—116; Not sure—s5 


11. Are you willing to make all your college 


requirements 


preparatory subjects conform to the subject- 

matter as outlined by the College Entrance Ex- 

amination Board? 
Yes—84; No—oo0; Doubtful—o; If necess 


15; Yes, for academic students 


Answers to Questions 12 and 13 


Comments and suggestions offered by pri 
cipals to the Affiliation Committee: 

letting the 
requirements 


“TIT believe in settle its 


University 
own 


that we spend 
our energies building up adequate Junior College 
terminal courses.” 


“Let 


entrance and 


acerediting be done by state board. Let 
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the universities pick their students 
agreeable to their faculties.’ 

“Reduce total units to 12—allow 
This is in line with modern educational 
procedure. Junior High School should not be 


in entrance requirements.” 


anyway 


, 


more elec- 
tives 


considered 
“My attempt as 


School s to 


small High 
away from 
Junior College or to denomina- 


tional colleges.’ 


principal of a 
guide my students 
University to 


“The big stumbling block is that Agricultural 
Students can gain 
through college entrance examinations 
I sincerely believe this should be corrected. 
We could hope in the future to employ 
California boys, acquainted with California rural 
conditions to teach Agriculture and Farm 
Mechanics instead of using O. A. C. and Eastern 
graduates to the extent that we are compelled 


, 


never admission except 


board. 


then 


to now.’ 
“Many of the 
to do 


course.”’ 


will be 
passable 


smaller schools unable 


more than offer a preparatory 
“If interpretation of (g) is 
would we place American 


Drama, 


inflexible, where 
Problems, Newswrit- 


99 


ing, Business Law, etc.? 


“T should be entirely satisfied with the plan 
of admission as it stands at the present time if 
the university would establish a definite stand- 
ard of what they consider to be a satisfactory 
grade instead of the present competitive plan of 
marking a student unsatisfactory if he falls into 
the lowest third of the class. In other words let 
them say that any student who averages 2.5 in 
his grades the whole Freshman year (not just 
the first semester) would be considered to have 
maintained a satisfactory standing. Under their 
present plans it would be entirely possible for 
the graduates of a given high school to make 
without exception satisfactory grades and still 
fall into the lowest third of the entire freshman 
class.” 

“The Principal may be able to help the Uni- 
versity committee on Admissions by forwarding 
with Scholarship grades char- 
acter and industry.” 


notations as to 
“If there is no check on the high school, 
standards will be lowered and many more un- 
desirable applicants will present themselves.” 


“I am absolutely 
rating of a school 
students.” 

Foreign language should not be required. 


opposed to the 
alone on the 


arbitrary 
records of 


Suggest the following requirements: 
English 
Foreign 
Upper 


U. S. History and Civics 


language or mathematics 


science 


Additional—Selection from above 


General Elective 


Making a total of 


that the 
The 
should do it, 
University 


“} do not believe 
accredit High 
of Education 


students at 


University should 
State Department 
and the record of 
should bear only that 


Schools. 
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ratio in the accrediting that they are ef t 
whole graduating class of that school.” 

“Danger of being too academic with no voc 
tional slant.” 

“I do not believe that Mathmatics and La 
guage should be required for college entrance 

“Omit sections F and 
too many. 
dents in 
Economics. 

“An agricultural student following 
Hughes program would have to take more tha) 
15 High School units in order to enter U. C.” 

“Too many academic subjects. 
ligence should be given large 
Consider the plan used by the 
Teachers College.” 

“The 1931 plan will make small high school: 
too academic. Local sentiment, influence and 
pressure have forced too often unwarranted re¢ 
ommendations. It might be better for the uni 
versity to select from those recommended.” 

“Have 
se 

“Regarding college entrance 
board, says ‘Why should I 
than 1 per cent 
fornia?’ ” 

“Demand more liberal requirements. Present 
plan is O. K. for students who are academically) 
minded and who plan to enter college from the 
start.” 

“The content of all college preparatory courses 
should be worked out by a joint committee 
the University and the High Schools.” 

“This plan makes it necessary for a child to 
select his University course at end of 
grade.” 

“As long as high schools will be rated on 
grades of freshmen it would be unfair to de- 
prive principals from any voice in the matter 
of admissions.” 

“This is a step backward in the direction of 
old-time hard and fast entrance requirements 
State Board graduation requirements and col- 
lege entrance’ requirements should have more 
in common.” 

(a) “Keep 
specified.”’ 

(b) “Keep the general standard of ten rec- 
ommended grades.” 

(c) “Let the principals make exceptions based 
on individual cases and conditions.” 


G—6 electives are n 
This will accommodate 
Music, Art, Agriculture 


special stu 
and Hon 


Smit 


Native inte! 
consideratio: 


Colorado State 


state accredit 
make its own 


standard 
requirements.” 


schools, let 


examinatio1 
conform when 
of our graduates go to Cali 


less 


eighth 


the core of required subjects as 


“The program is reactionary in that it is built 
on the old four-year High School course, cover- 
ing 9th to 12th years. The University should 
accept a smaller number of matriculation units 
restricted to courses completed in 11th and 12th 
years.” 

“Some co-operative plan of admission wherein 
all higher institutions of learning might have 
a voice. A uniform entrance blank.” 


“Accrediting should be based on records of all 
graduates who enter collegiate institutions. Re- 
tention of recommendation feature if school is 
to be judged by work of its graduates.” 

“Summarize results of this questionnaire and 
urge U. C. to defer final decision on 1931 plan 
until a fair consideration of the principals’ replies 


(Continued on Page 8o) 
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Sixth Grade Activity Projects 


By the A6 Class, First Street School, Los Angeles 


URING the first month of the fall term 

the B6 teacher invited the A6 class to see 

some slides on Safety made by a school 
in this city. When the children returned they 
wished they might do something like it. On be- 
ing asked what subject they would choose the 
teacher was much surprised to have the majority 
answer, “The Teutons”. 

The materials needed were discussed, the class 
finally deciding not to work out their picture for 
projection but on drawing paper to be mounted 
with proper titles on a large board in the back 
of the room. 


The subjects were immediately decided on and 
added to as their study of these people progressed. 
Each child chose those he wished to do and 
brought his materials from which he gained his 
ideas or thought out his own. The story brought 
out the people, their homes, religion, folkmoot, 
some events in the life of Siegfried, Huns, Goths 
in Rome, the Franks’ movement into Gaul, the 
\nglo-Saxons’ voyage and landing in Britain. 

During this time they were reading such books 
as Children of Odin, Myths of Northern Lands, 
Nibelungen Lied, Siegfried and Wagner’s Opera 
Stories. Tannhauser was taken up in class as the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, Shepherd’s Song and Evening 
Star were in the music appreciation work. As 
this was at the time of the Opera season in Los 
Angeles, other operatic selections were reviewed. 

The class was now eager for something else. 
The formation of new races from the conquests 
of the Germanic tribes nat- 
urally led to the Empire of 
Charlemagne and the begin- 
ning of the feudal system 
with. its establishment in 
England by William the Con- 
queror. 


On learning of the different 
activities that sprang into be- 
ing with this new system of 
government, the class were 
enthusiastic over its decision 
to make a tournament. The 
first part of Ivanhoe was told 
to them and the tournament 
read. They brought every- 
thing they could find on the 
subject in the way of pictures 


and descriptions: many books with jousting spears, 


Model of a medieval tournament, made 


are 


in tne 


from the school and city libraries were brought 
in with pictures, wall charts and still films from 
the Visual Education. 


The children made a list of the things that 


would have to be done, and as horses seemed 
the most difficult, they were started first. Both 
boys and girls worked hard and those that were 
good soon broke and by the time it was discov- 
ered that dextrine combined with glue and added 
to clay would form a very hard composition, it 
was time to go on with the other work so only 
one clay horse stood the test but it was much 
better than those that were bought. 


The children were reading such books as Men 
of Iron, Gauntlet of Dunmore, Heroes of Chivalry 
and Romance, With Spurs of Gold, When Knights 
were Bold, ete. Sets of Robin Hood, King Arthur 
and Lord and Vassal books the 
class periods. In their English class-room they 
were giving reports on writing on the 
lives of nobles, peasants, The geography 
teacher picking up threads of 
history and correlating closely possible 
with a study of these peoples as they are today. 
An extra period a week was given the boys in 
the manual education room and here 
supervision of its teacher they made 
leries, pavilions, shields, lances, 
peasants, and chairs for the nobles. 
had designs carved on them as 
ginning to notice the furniture of the periods. 
(The armor was a disappointment to the boys 
who had counted on using the manual education 
teacher's soldering outfit, the small horses would 
permit of figures which the 
could be achieved.) 


were read in 

books, 
ete. 

the 


as 


was their 


as 


under the 
the 
railing 


gal- 
for 
These chairs 
be- 


they were 


on merely effect 


by 


foreground 


the 
The 


school 


queen anc 


children. * Knights 
1 fair ladies 































































































































































































































































































































































Another view of the tourney field, with pavilions, galleries, knights, 


peasants, and accoutrements. 


Se books from the libraries with splen- 
didly illustrated books like Quennell’s His- 


tory of Everyday Things in England, and 
O'Neill’s Nursery History of England gave the 
girls their idea for dressing the dolls. They 


cut their own patterns and tried them out before 
using the materials they had brought from home. 
They wished to use the colors of the period. The 
still films on Robin Hood, jousts, tournaments, 
and crusades made everyone wish to make a 
banner to give a gala effect to the tournament. 

The dressing of the peasants lent more inter- 
est to the study of the villages, their growth 
into towns, the formation of guilds, the begin- 
nings of trade and interest in travel. All this 
led naturally to the journeys of the pilgrims and 
here was a good place to review our Pilgrims’ 
Chorus and story of Die Meistesingers. 

About this time the proposal that they write a 
play was joyfully received, but they soon divided, 
the girls wishing theirs to be laid in a castle and 
the boys deciding on King Richard and the 
Crusades. Both wished to have minstrels. So 
they began their songs in the English class and 
planned to make up their own tunes for the 
poems chosen. Their first efforts were spontane- 
ous without criticism or suggestion. King Arthur, 
King Richard, Robin Hood, and Ivanhoe were 
the favorites. 


A Japanese girl wrote in her third stanza: 


King Arthur was a king so bold 

And for a present a round table received 

Which one hundred and fifty knights could hold 

But only one hundred and forty-nine he achieved. 

And one day Sir Galahad who the last sea came 
to take 


In good time a very noble knight did make. 
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A Jewish boy started: 


Brave Ivanhoe was a knight 

A fiery youth was he 

He traveled o’er the land and 
sea 

And accomplished 

victory. 


many 








A Mexican girl brought 
hers up to date with: 


Robin Hood loved not to live 
in the town 

But dwelt in the forest with 

his boy friend, Little 

John. 


When the drawing teacher 
came the class asked to draw 
knights, castles, ladies, etc 
They also drew plans for a 
background for the tourna- 
ment to be done with crayola 
on unbleached muslin. 

This work had taken from the second week in 
November until the holidays, the tournament then 
was practically complete. During vacation the 
teacher was called home, but the one who took 
her place immediately fell in with the spirit of 
the work. 


The resulting model clarified the academi: 
unit of study ‘and led to a second unit, namely) 


a study of the Crusades and their effect upo! 
history. To simplify their somewhat vague 
desire of writing a play and as lack of time 


precluded original work from the class, the 
teacher wrote a playlet about the Third Crusade, 
entitled “The Page of the Lion Heart.” 


The Boys Choose Their Parts 


Before the first reading was finished, each boy 
had chosen his part. As the work was planned 
to utilize a period when only boys came to class 
no girl characters were introduced. It was first 
decided that the girls should be responsible for 
the staging and costuming of the boys’ produc- 
tion, but after some discussion (which might 
be termed “Oral English’) the class decided 
that the second play, requiring only girl char- 
acters, should be prepared during 
girls came to class. 


when the 


Again lack of time prohibited the girls’ writ- 
ing a play of sufficient merit to warrant produc 
tion, and as an emergency measure the teacher 
wrote “Sir Roland’s Ransom,” a playlet 
depicts life in a castle during the 
the crusading lord. 
like the their parts 
with good judgment, and elected committees o1 
costumes, properties, staging, lines, etc., 
duties were to Keep check on definite accom- 
plishments. The committees reported to the 


which 
absence of 


The girls, boys, chose 


whose 


teacher anything lacking. From then on, during 
the allotted periods, the two groups alternated 
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in oral rehearsal and constructive work, both 
groups manifesting the greatest concentration 


on their own problems. 


CADEMICALLY the material in the plays 
Fe ett in concrete form, such phases of 
mediaeval life as: feudalism, classes of society, 
customs, dress ministrelsy, crusades, castle life, 
methods of attack, the rise of serfs and slaves, 
the growth of towns, witchcraft and superstition, 
and incidental deed of personal valor. Language 
work, which served as a check on the academic 
aspect, was occasioned by the writing of letters. 
The boys wrote as crusading knights, the girls as 
ladies of the castle or peasants on the land. 
Ballads and stories of the period were read, and 
as one of the plays required a song, “Gaily the 
Troubadour” learned 


was 


as a two-part rote 


song. 


The class had enjoyed their semester’s work 
very much as their spokesman said on bidding 
their principal and teachers goodbye, the day they 
left for Junior high school, “We are glad we are 
going, but sorry we are leaving.” 


oa * * 


Candy and Candy Making, by Mary B. Book- 
meyer, is a practical volume filled with instruc- 
tions and receipts, with many illustrations, and 
published by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois; 127 pages, $2. Miss Bookmeyer is in- 
structor in home economics, North High School, 
Omaha. 

- > * 


The Frederic L. Burk Training School is be- 
ing completed at the San Francisco State Teach- 
ers College. The building is a two-story struc- 
ture, Spanish style, with modern furnishings and 
equipment, and planned to house the training 
school grades two to eight, inclusive. The grad- 
ing of the college grounds is also being com- 
pleted, giving spacious play fields for both the 
college and training school students. 

One of the largest graduating groups in the 
history of the institution will finish in May and 
August. These classes number 
200 students 


approximately 
* . * 


Districts in Fresno County have voted school 
bonds during the past five years to the total 
amount of $446,000, according to report by 
C. W. Ewards, County Superintendent of Schools. 
The Bullard District plans to vote $25,000 for 
the purpose of enlarging the school 
and plant. 


building 


* * * 


California Educational Research Association 


N unusually interesting and valuable pro- 
gram is to be presented at the Ninth Annual 
Conference of the California Educational Re- 
Search Association—Northern Section—to be 
held at State College, San Jose, California, 
April 25-26. 
Leaders in educational research from all parts 
of the state will contribute to the prograin and 


all interested should plan to attend. 


The New Universe 


THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
Lectures). By A. S. Eddington. 


(The Gifford 


Macmillan. $3.75 


ERE is a book for the man who is not a 

scientist, but who wishes to acquaint him- 
self with the findings of scientific research and 
with the significance which they hold for human 
life. 


It is not easy reading, but it is rewarding. Its 
technicality becomes at times too involved for 
the average layman; but if he follows, even 
afar off, he is enriched with flashes of truth, 
deductions, and conclusions, with that “which 
breaks through language and escapes”; and it is 
with such things that the average layman is 
concerned. 


The new theories of the physical world are 
made the basis of a hopeful philosophical out- 
look by Dr. Eddington. He does not commit 
himself to absolute conclusions, of course; but 
he turns a powerful searchlight upon newly 
discovered truths which serves to illuminate, if 
not to clarify them completely. 

Dr. Eddington writes with authority. He is 
professor of astronomy at Cambridge. He has 
managed to inject humor into his erudition 
IRENE Wirpve, Los Angeles. 


* * 


San Diego State Summer Session 


UMMER sessions at the State Teachers Col- 
lege of San 
one of six 


Diego will include two terms, 
weeks running from June 23 to 
August 1, and the second of four weeks, August 
4 to August 26. 


Courses in education will include not only the 
standard ones for the elementary and junior 
high school credentials, but also those required 
for supervision and administration by holders 
of elementary and junior high school certificates, 
as well as special courses in music, art, physical 
education and penmanship. 

Perhaps the most notable offering in the edu- 
cation field will be the course in “Teaching 
Children How to Study”, to be given jointly by 
Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest of New York and Prof 
Williams of Heidelberg College. 

In the field of teaching majors and minors, the 
schedule shows upper and lower division courses 
in psychology, history, English and German 
literature, sociology, geography, geology, met- 
eorology, contemporary civilization, astronomy, 
and Mexican Backgrounds. 

The list of visiting professors includes A. O 
Bowden, Ph. D., president of the New 
State Teachers College; Dr. Osgood 
Occidental, Prof. Henry C. Lott of Michigan 
State Normal College, Dr. Henri Meier, scholar 
and traveler, and Prof. Juana Palacios of the 
University of Mexico. 


Mexico 
Hardy of 
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California Geachers Association 
Karulty Mombership Certificate 


An Honorable Roll 

100 Per Cent Enrollment C. T. A. for 1930 

Chico City School System. 

Sutter County. 

Plumas County. 

El Dorado County. 

Tehama County. 

Lassen County Elementary School System. 

San Benito County. 

Piedmont City School System. 

Richmond City School System. 

Eureka City School System. 

Fort Bragg District School System. 

Humboldt County 
Office. 


School Superintendent's 


* * * 


C. T. A. Southern Section 100 Per Cent Schools 
N addition to the Southern California 
schools which have a 100 per cent enrollment 

of their teaching staffs in the C. T. A. for 1930, 

the following schools have been reported by 

F. L. Thurston, executive secretary of the South- 

ern Section: 


many 


Pleasant Valley, Ventura County, 9 members: 
East San Pedro, Los Angeles City, 14: West 
Vernon, Los Angeles City, 18; Magnolia, Orange 
County, 7. 

Riverside County: Elsinore, 13; 
Cabazon. 1: Edom, 1; Ferndale, 1: Hyatt, 1; 
Lakeview, 1: Mecca, 2: Murrieta, 2; Temecula, 1; 
Wildomar, 2: El Sobrante, 1: Idyllwild, 1. 


Glenavon, 4; 


A Glorious Southern Record 
A complete report on the Southern Section will 
appear in a later issue. 


IMPERIAL 


Calexico 
Calipatria 


COUNTY: 
Holtville 
Westmorland 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY: 
Arcadia 
Baldwin Park 
Claremont 
Crescenta 
Culver City 
El Monte 
Garvey 
Glendora 
Hermosa 
Lynwood 
Ranchito 
Alhambra 


Beverly Hills 
Burbank 
Compton 
Glendale 
Huntington Park 
Inglewood 
Long Beach 
Monrovia 
Montebello 
Santa Monica 
South Pasadena 
Whittier 
ORANGE COUNTY: 
Buena Park 
El Modena 
Huntington Beach 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY: 
Beaumont 


La Habra 
Anaheim 


Corona 
SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY: 
Chino 
Ontario 
SANTA BARBARA 
Carpenteria 
VENTURA COUNTY: 
Santa Paula 


Red'ands 
Needles 


COUNTY: 


Additional data concerning 100 per cent honor enrollments in the C. T. A. for 1930 are given 
on other pages of this issue, and in recent issues of the Sierra Educational News. 
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Thirty Years of California School Costs 


Eimer H. Starrevpacnu, Director of Research, 
California Teachers Association, and 


S.S. Mayo, 


ROBABLY no one is more interested, or 
P interested more intelligently, in the eff- 

cient spending of the educational dollar 
than are school people themselves. Theirs is 
the problem of making ends meet. 

Other interested individuals are at times prone 
to place the blame for increased expenditures 
upon school administrators, and to assume the 
position that those directly in charge of expen- 
ditures for 


tendencies. 


schools are guilty of spendthrift 
This position is taken, no doubt, 
for the most part, at least, through ignorance of 
the true causes for such increases. 

The history of school costs during the last 
thirty years shows plainly enough that a com- 
bination of factors has contributed so forcibly 
toward large increases that efficiency of expen- 
diture has been rendered a necessity. 

The harassed administrator has found, on the 
one hand, (1) an ever-increasing school attend- 
(2) a growing (3) a con- 


stantly growing demand for new and expensive 


ance, school year, 


Graduate Student, Stanford University 


forms of educational service,—all to be met by 
(4) a cheapened and cheapening dollar. On the 
other hand he has been faced with the demand 
to hold down the ever-rising costs. 

Under the pressure of such demands his prob- 
lem has been to render as much educational ser- 
to the public 
possible public cost. 


vice at the lowest 
The results of his efforts 
along this line are made evident, at least in part, 
in the history set forth in the following pages. 
Factors Involving Increase of Expenditures 
for Schools 
five, 


for increases in school costs, 


as possible, 


There are five, and only possible reasons 
namely: 
. Decreased purchasing power of the 

al dollar. 

2. Increased attendance. 

3. Lengthening of the school year. 

4. New forms of school service. 

5. laste ficiency 

The effect of each of the first four of these 
factors, and the possibility of the effect of the 


educa- 


and ine 


Fisure 1. SCHOOL COSTS IN CALIFORNIA, 1898 AND /928 
KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COSTS 


1898 Costs 


7898 
Costs in 1928 Dollars 


1898 Costs 
in 1928 Dollars for 
/928 ADA. 


1898 Costs in /928 
Dollars for 1928A.D.A. 
during 1928 Schoo/ 007 MOM 


Actual 1928 Costs 


Qo 40 20 30 


LLGLIVD: Increased Costs Due to; 


fanaa Dolor. Greater A.D.A. | 


| a 
| 
| | 


Ao 50 60 7o 80 


Total District Expenditures, Including Capital Outlays, in Millions ef Dollars ~ 
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Table 1. Costs, Average Daily Attendance, and Average Number of Days Taught in California 
Public Schools for the Y ears 1898, 1913, and 1928. 













1898 1913 1928 
Kindergarten $ 278,021.12 $ 3,903,896.01 
Elementary $6,177 ,904.60' $17,350,951.51 $71,138,310.50 
Costs High School $ 605,014.79 $ 7,925.946.75 $67 ,745,182.91 
Total $6,782,919.39 $25,554,919.38 $142,787,389.42 
Kindergarten 5,707 39,585 
Elementary 185,424 297,884 629,856 
A A High School 9.652 42,852 169,674 
Total 195,076 346,443 839,115 
Kindergarten 180 days 183 days 
Av. No. Elementary 171 days 177. days 
Days High School 187. days 179 days 
Taught —_—_—__—_———_ ——__—_— —_—— ———— 
Total Average 165 days 179.3 days 179.6 days 











1. This figure includes kindergarten costs. 
2. This figure has been estimated from the 
Table 9, page 14. 
State Department 
other information 








for 1898 
Statistics 
Information for 1913 
Department of Education. 


of Research and 











and 





1928, 





from the 


fifth, will be examined in the following para- 
graphs, and set forth in the accompanying tables 
and charts. 
Decreased Purchasing Power of the 
Educational Dollar’ 

Everybody knows that prices have risen dur- 
ing the last thirty years. This is, of course, 
equivalent to saying that the dollar has grown 
cheaper during the same period. What is not so 
well known, that the downward 
trend in the purchasing power of the dollar has, 
during the last thirty years, been fairly steady, 


perhaps, is 


except for the abnormal years occasioned by 
the war. 

The 1913 dollar was worth only .67 as much 
as the 1898 dollar, and the 1928 dollar only 
.39 as much as the 1898 dollar. In other words, 
the dollar’s worth of 1898 education would have 
cost $1.49 in 1913 and $2.55 in 1928. 

A glance at Table 2 will reveal that the total 
cost of kindergarten and elementary education 


1. The price index used throughout this study 
is taken from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. For the years 1898 to 1913 the index is 
based upon the retail cost of food only. For the 
year 1913 the index is based upon the cost of 
living. The cost of living data of the Bureau of 
Labor includes food, clothing, rents, household 
goods, fuel and lights, and miscellaneous articles. 





No report of the number of days 
reports for Elementary, 8.62 months, 
was obtained directly from the State Department of Education, Division 


26th Biennial 











Report of the Commissioner of Education. 1914 
taught for the year 1898 is available. The 
and for High School 9.62 months. The 











and 33rd Biennial Reports of the State 





in 1898 — $6,177,904.00 — would have come to 


$15,740,683.00 in the dollars of 1928. Table 3 
shows that the 1898 high school costs—$605,- 
014.00 would have amounted to $1,541,517.00 in 
1928 dollars. 

The tables and charts setting forth further 
information along this line are self-explanatory. 
Their story is an interesting one. 

It will be seen that the factor of the declin- 
ing purchasing power of the dollar has been an 
important one in school finance. For had there 
been no increase in attendance, had the length 
of the school year remained unchanged, and had 
the practice of education remained completely 
unprogressive and static, school costs would 
have jumped to a ratio of 1.49, in 1913, and to 
a ratio of 2.55, in 1928. 


The Factor of Increased Attendance 


Far from remaining the same, school attend- 
ance in this state has increased—in the kinder- 
garten, in the elementary school, and in the 
high school. The actual figures of increase are 
set forth in Table 1 below. 

During the thirty years 1898 to 1928 the 
average daily attendance in the kindergarten 
and elementary school of the state multiplied 


3.5 times. In the high school, where because 
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fisurE 2 SCHOOL COSTS IN CALIFORNIA, /W3 AND 1928 
MINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COSTS 


— ‘Increased Costs Duet; 


/913 Costs | | WN 


se te Greater AD.A. 
19/3 “ 


Costs in 1928 Dollars ee nt 


1913 Casts 
in 1928 Dollars for 
/READA. 


1/3 Costs in 1928 
Dollars for 1928 A.DA. 
Suring [928 School Year 


Actual 1928 Costs 


| 


o /0 20 36 40 30 60 70 80 
Total District Expenditures, /nc/luding Capital Outlays, in Millions of Dollars ~ 


Table 2. School Costs in California (Elementary and Kindergarten’) 1898-1928 


Total costs for, 1898—$ 6,177,904.60 1928—$75,042,206.51 


1898 costs in 1928 Dollars $15.740,683.12 Derived through the 1913 value as base. 
; x 1.48 x 1.71 


1898 costs in 1928 ‘iii for 
1928 A. D. A. 


390.92 A: D:. A: Ratio is 3.5 


1898 costs in 1928 Deiane for $60,813,706.10 9 per cent increase in number of days 
1928 A. D. A. during 1928 (Increase of taught. Average number of days taught in 
school term $5,021,315.18) 1898 estimated. See Table 1. 


1. Elementary and Kindergarten school costs for 1898 were not segregated in the records of 
the State Department of Education. 

Read the table thus: The actual kindergarten and elementary school costs for the year 1898 
were $6,177,904. This amount of money had a purchasing power in 1898 equal to $15,740,683 in 1928. 

In other words, the difference between the two amounts exactly represents the decline in the 
purchasing power of the money spent for kindergarten and elementary education in California in 
1898. 

If the kind of kindergarten and elementary education provided in 1898 had been provided for 
the kindergarten and elementary children in average daily attendance in California in the year 1928, 


« 


the cost in the cheapened money of 1928 would have been $55,792,390. 


ee» 


Therefore the difference between $15,740,683 and $55,792,390 represents the increased costs 
due to growth in the average daily attendance in the kindergarten and elementary schools of 
this state. 

Similarly, the difference between $55,792,390 and $60,813,706 represents the increase in costs 
due to increasing the length of the school year. 
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Table 3. School Costs in California (High School) 1898-1928 


Total costs for, 1898—$ 605,014.79 1928—$67, 745, 182.91 





Derived through the 1913 value as : tase 
x 1.49x 1.71. Ratio is 2.55 


1898 costs in 1928 Dollars $ 1,541,517.19 


$26,976,550.83 





1898 costs in 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A. D. A. 

1898 costs in 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A. D. A. during 1928 
school term 


A. D. A. Ratio is 17.5 


$29 269,557.65 
(Increase of 
$2,293,006.82) 


8.5 per cent increase in number of days 
taught 


Read the table thus: 
$1,541,517 in 1928 money. 
as great in 1928 as in 1898) 
money. 


(See footnote to Table 2) $605,014 in 1898 dollars represents a value oj? 
The increased average daily attendance in the high school (17.5 times 
would have brought 1898 high school costs up to $26,976,550 in 1928 


Increase in the length of the high school year would have further raised the costs for hig! 
school education to $29,269,557. 


The difference between the actual cost in 1928—$67,745,182—and $29,269,557 must be charged 
to increased educational service on the part of the high schools, 
paragraph headed: 


or to other factors. 
“Increased Service, or Waste and Inefficiency?”) 


(See the 


FisurE 3. SCHOOL COSTS IN CALIFORNIA, 1898 AND 1928 
HUGH SCHOOL COSTS 


898 Costs 


1898 


Costs in 1928 Dollars LEGLND: Increased Costs Due te} 


a N 


1898 Costs Cheapened Dollar. Greater A.A. | 


tr 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A.D.A. 





1898 Costs in 1/928 
Dollars Jor (928 ADAL 
during (928 School reer HN 


anger Schoo! Ihen Srecter Serviin. 
| j 





Actual 1928 Costs 





° /o 30 a me 60 
Total District Expenditures, Including Capital Qutlays, in Millions of Dollars~ 


of the advanced nature of the education pro- 
vided the per-pupil costs are highest, 


is 17.5. 


times as many high school pupils are now in 


the ratio regular attendance in California schools as were 


In other words 3.5 times as many kinder- 


garten and elementary school children, and 17.5 


attending in the year 1898. 
Thus, had the other 
remained unchanged, 


factors 
increased 


variable 
the 
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ittendance alone from 1898 to 1928 would 
have multiplied elementary and kinder- 
varten costs 3.5 times, and high school 

sts 17.5 times. 

The Length of the School Year 

The length of the school year 

creased from 165 days in 1898 to 177 days in 
1928. The increase in the length of the year in 
igh school was from 165 days to 179 days dur- 
The represent 
increases in costs of approximately 9 per cent. 
Increased Service or Waste and Inefficiency? 

Comparisons made from Table 2, and set forth 
graphically in Chart I, reveal that after the 
three factors of decreasing purchasing power of 


elementary 


ng the same period. increase 


the dollar, increased average daily attendance, 
and increased length of the school year have 
been taken into consideration, there remains a 
residue of increased costs for kindergarten and 
elementary schools of approximately $14,000,000. 

Table 3, depicted graphically in Chart 3, shows 
a residue of about $38,000,000 increased expen- 
ditures chargeable to the high school which 
cannot be accounted for on the ground of the 
cheapened dollar, the increased attendance, or 
the lengthened school term. 

According to a statement made near the be- 
ginning of this paper, such residues of increase 
must be attributed either to increased educa- 
tional service or to waste and inefficiency. 

The importance of the problem demands care- 
ful consideration of both these possibilities. 


Many Forms of New and Increased Service 


It is not the purpose of the writer to set forth 
here a detailed analysis of the services ‘the 


schools of the state are rendering. It will be 


sufficient merely to show that the richer educa- 
tional services 


increased costs. 


more than overbalance the 


Better Teaching 


In 1898 the Californian teacher 
kindergarten, elementary, and high school—had 
not more than a half year of training above the 
high school. 


average 


In 1928 the average teacher (2) 
had more than three years of training above 
the high school. This means that in 1928 there 
were 41,325 California teachers with approxi- 
mately 2.5 years of professional training beyond 
that of the average teacher in 1898. 
of 103,322 years of teacher-training cannot be 
accurately computed. 


The cost 


Nor can the educational 
value of such training to the children of the 
state be reduced to dollars and cents. 
theless, the value is there, and to those 
acquainted with the schools of the past and of 
the present, it is obvious that richer and better 
preparation of teachers means richer and better 
education for the children of the state. What is 
its money value? a thousand dollars a year? 
two thousand? three thousand? Quien sabe? 
This item alone goes far to offset the 
charged above to increased service. 

3ut there are other items. 


Never- 


sums 


Thirty years ago 


schools were poorly supervised, when not 


entirely unsupervised. There were no “home 


2. This 
mentary, 


average includes kindergarten, ele- 
and high school teachers combined, 
and is computed from figures from the Biennial 
Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for 1927-28. The 1898 figures is estimated from 
figures taken from the Biennial Report for 1899- 
1900, no report for the 1897-98 
available. 


yéar being 


Table 4. School Costs in California (Kindergarten) 1913-1928 


Total costs for, 


1913 costs in 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A. D. A. 


1913 costs in 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A. D. A. during 1928 
school term 





1913—$ 278,021.12 
1913 costs in 1928 Dollars $ 475,416.12 «1.71 
$3,422,996.06 
$3,477,764.00 


(Increase of 


$54,767.94) 


1928—$3,903,896.01 


A. D. A. Ratio is 7.2 


1.6 per cent increase in number of days 
taught 


Read the table thus: (See also footnote to Table 2) $278,021 in 1913 represented a purchasing 


power equal to $475,416 in 1928. 


Increased average daily attendance in the kindergarten from 1913 to 1928 occasioned a further 
rise in costs to $3,422,996, and a slight increase in the length of the school year brought the costs 


of kindergarten education to $3,477,764. 


The difference between this figure and the actual costs in 1928 ($3,903,896) must be attributed 
to enriched service on the part of the kindergarten, or to inefficiency and waste. (See paragraph 
headed: “Increased Service, or Efficiency and Waste?”) 
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Fisure 4. SCHOOL COSTS IN CALIFORNIA, 1913 AND 1928 
HIGH SCHOOL COSTS 


S33 Costs 


S913 
Costs jn 1/928 Dolsars 


1913 Costs 
in 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A.D.A. 


19/3 Costs jn 1928 
Dollars hor IIE ADA. 
daring 1928 School feo 


Actual 1928 Coshs 


o 20 Jo 


LGEND: /ncreased Costs Due fo;| 


Cheapened Dollar. Greater A. DA. 


[_ 


\Grecter Serrical 


40 So 60 Zo go 


Total District Expenditures, Including Capital Outlays, in Millions of Dollars~ 


no trained attend- 
were no 
little or no effort toward 
1898 the 


classification of 


teachers,” no school nurses, 


ance officers. There and 


guidance. 


counsellors 
scientific 
program of scientific 
pupils has come 


Since whole 
into general 
Modern health service and clinical and 
remedial work under the direction of the school 
was unknown thirty 


practice. 


vears ago. 


The Modern Curriculum 
New 
added to the curriculum 


subjects and new activities have been 
This is true in a large 
school. In the 


ol it is true to such an 


measure of the elementary sec- 


ondary sch¢ 


extent as to 
transform the high school into a new institution. 
The modern California high school with its 


and aln 


content and activities compares not unfavorably 


far-reaching 10st all-inclusive program of 


with the best universities of a generation ago. 
1898 offered 


courses of study 


The high school of two, and 


sometimes three, almost if not 
entirely devoted to academic subject matter, and 


designed to prepare a limited number of boys 


and girls to enter college 


Today the high 


or the university. 
schools are answering the 
needs, a limited 
dents, but of practically 
the state. 


not of number of selected stu- 


all the young people of 
They 


have been called upon to satisfy 


not only academic requirements, 
needs—life 


but vocational! 
needs—as well. 

It is a part of their function to counsel and 
guide boys and girls, to train them, 
them in occupational situation, and to 
up” and supervise them in their work. 
tion, the high 
to enter the 


to place 

“follow 
In addi- 
called 


education, 


schools have been 
field of adult 
preparation of 


citizenship, and to train thousands of grown-u 


upol 
and t 
undertake the non-citizens for 
citizens of the state in ways necessary to render: 


them useful members of 


more and valuable 
society. 

For such purposes, increased building space 
is required, as well as expensive equipment. The 
sciences and applied sciences, 


ing and 


shops, homemak- 


commercial departments, bands and 
require, on the one hand, equipment 
that is out of proportion in cost to that of the 
At the same time 
the very nature of the work limits the classes t 
relatively small numbers of pupils. 
Yes. But are a part of 


education. No one advocates relinquishing 


orchestras, 
older academic departments. 


Expensive: 


such things modern 
them. 


To do so would be retrograde in direction. 
They have not been taken over as an educator’ 

whim of theorists. They con 

stitute a vital part of a modern system of educa- 


dream, or as the 
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Table 6. School Costs in California (High School) 1913-1928 


Total costs for, 


1913 costs in 1928 Dollars 


1913 costs in 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A. D. A. 


1913 costs in 1928 Dollars for 
1928 A. D. A. during 1928 
school term 


$52,258,138.87 


1913—$ 7,925,946.75 
$13,553,368.94 x 1.71 


$50,011,038.90 
(Decrease of 
$2,247 ,099.97 ) 


1928—$67,745,182.91 


A. D. A. Ratio is 3.9 


4.3 per cent decrease in number of days 
taught’ 


1. Note: This decrease in length of the high school year is probably due to the rise of many 


small urban and rural high schools which on 


the average keep open fewer days than do the 


larger urban high schools. It is hardly probable that the high schools which actually existed in 


1913 have reduced the number of days of school. 


Read the table thus: (See also footnote to Table 2) The cost of high school education in 1913 


($7,925,946) represented a buying power equal to that of $13,553,368 in 1928. 


The 


increase in 


average daily attendance from 1913 to 1928 brought the costs up to $52,258,138. 

The slight reduction in the number of days taught reduces this to $50,011,038. The difference 
between this latter figure and the actual cost of high school education in the year 1928 ($67,745,- 
182) must be charged to increased and enriched service on the part of the high schools of the state, 


or to waste and efficiency. 


(See the paragraph headed: “Increased Service, or Waste and Inefficiency?” 


of the probabilities involved here.) 


tion, and the needs of a modern society ‘require 
them. 


Increased Service Through Better Buildings 


The modern school building speaks for itself, 
in appearance at least. 
adaptibility to modern educational needs, is 


Its usefulness, through 


superior to the old building of a generation 
past as is its appearance. 

Its auditorium, its gymnasium, its shops and 
and built 
classrooms, its fireproof and sound proof fea- 
tures, its facilities for meeting the special needs 
of pupils, its hygienic lighting, heating and ven- 
tilating: all are expensive, but indispensable to 
1 modern educational plant. 


laboratories libraries, its specially 


Appreciation of Service Depends Upon 
Knowledge of Service 


\s was stated above, the writer’s purpose is 
not to analyze at length the many services being 
rendered by the schools of the state, but rather 
to suggest certain types of new and increased 
services in explanation of the increased educa- 
tional expenditures. 

As shown on Charts 1 and 3, all the modern 

developments in elementary and secondary edu- 
ation have been achieved at a cost of approxi- 
ately 52 million dollars, 14 million of which 
must be charged against improved service in 
the elementary school as compared with some- 
hing like 38 millions in the high school. 


for a discussion 


Money is wasted when it is expended need- 
lessly or inefficiently. Waste is eliminated when 
the educational dollar buys a full dollar’s worth 
of the kind of education that is most valuable to 
the individual and to society. This is what the 
modern educational dollar is doing. 
Knowledge of what the modern school is do- 
ing and a knowledge of the far-reaching scope 
of its endeavors is 


necessary to a complete 


appreciation of its accomplishments. 


In the light of such knowledge, the 
increase in the cost of education in Cali- 
fornia during the three decades is surpris- 
ing only in that it is so small. Never in 
the history of the state has the school’s 
dollar bought so much education so scien- 
tifically and effectively directed toward 
the solution of the needs of the pupil and 
of society as at the present time. 


* = * 


For Exceptional Children 


A conference of the Northern California Coun- 
cil for the Education of Exceptional Children 
will be held on Saturday, April 26, at the Wil- 
liam Taylor Hotel, San Francisco, opening at 
9:30 a. m. This council was recently organized 
to deal with the problems of the education of 
exceptional children, the group comprising the 
deaf, the blind, the crippled, speech 
subnormal, superior, and delinquent. 


defective, 


Information regarding the convention may bs 
obtained from Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, 435 Powell 


Street, San Francisco; KEarny 7941 
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Pitfalls of the Junior College 


J. B. Litvarp, President 


Sacramento Junior College 


Raa of the things that a junior college 


should avoid are: 


1. The insistence on entrance requirements 
(a) based on a single or a limited number of 
matriculation patterns; (b) calling merely for a 
good memory or abstract intelligence, and dis- 
regarding what Superintendent Jensen denomi- 
nates as the social, physical, vocational, financial, 
aesthetic, and ethical types of intelligence, or, 
what Dr. 
making 


Proctor refers to as capacities for 
physical, mental, social, 
ethical, and aesthetic adjustments. 


economic, 


2. The limiting of offerings to subjects that 


are exclusively preparatory to upper division 


requirements. 

3. The giving of less than full recognition in 
the program to the 
activities. 


so-called extra-curricular 

4. The setting up of rules and regulations for 
the conduct of students. 

5. The failure to recognize the fact that the 
library is the most important laboratory in the 
college and that the encouragement of the 
browsing habit among students by free access 
to the shelves is of vital importance. 

6. The acceptance of the belief that a com- 
prehensive counseling system is undesirable or 
difficult to establish. 

7. The belief that scientific curriculum revi- 
sion is not applicable to college courses. 

8. The notion that a college degree is prima 
facte evidence of ability to teach. 

9. The acceptance of the assumption that a 
college instructor who knows a great deal about 
his subject can teach it and therefore that super- 
vision of instruction looking to the improvement 
of college teaching is not only useless but inter- 
feres with academic freedom. 

10. The 
many routine duties or too heavy a teaching 
load. 


assignment to instructors of too 


11. The selection of instructors (a) who are 
interested in research instead of teaching; (b) 
who teach subjects instead of students; (c) who 
rely mainly or exclusively on the lecture 
method; (d) who insist on having readers; (e) 
who depend mainly or exclusively on a text- 
book; (f) who hold that one particular text- 
book excludes the consideration of any and all 
others; (g) who quit studying after receiving 
their last degree; (h) who have taught too long 
in some other type of educational institution; 
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(1) who oppose all professional training in ed 
cation; and (j) who lack a sense of humor. 
12. The all-too-common procedure of rati 
the chief administrator (and thereby judgi 
the success of the college) mainly or wholly « 
his budgetary ability. 
83: The 


surrounds 


delusion that an administrator w] 
himself by the rubber stamp and 
echo types of instructors and assistants is either 
safe or effective. 

14. The assumption that the first obligation 
of the junior college is to some other institutio: 
and not to the community that supports it. 

* * & 
Junior College Trends 

W: T. BOYCE, dean of the admirable Fullerton 

Junior College, has recently made an ex- 
cellent and interesting report upon national 
trends in junior college development. He states 
that many educators believe that the junio: 
colleges should take the lead in adult educatio1 
We are approaching a time when there will be: 
an increasing amount of leisure which could b: 
and should be directed into constructive char 
nels of self-improvement, culture, and 
expression. 

One can hardly attend a national meeting of 
this sort, states Dean Boyce, without gathering 
a whole armful of impressions that are valuable 


artistic 


Two things registered clear in my mind. First 
the junior still very much in_ the 
formative state. It has entered oniy the threshold, 
so to speak, of its vast possibilities. 

“Second, the field in which it ts destined to 
make its greatest contribution, namely, the field 
of terminal culture and terminal training for 
employment, its as vet hardly scratched.” 


* * x 


college 1s 


Solace 


MyrtLeE JEAN MEACHAM, Riverside 


H, see, on the rose, a diamond so bright! 
I'll pluck the red rose, and wear it to 
night! 


The night it has come — my diamond has flown! 

Oh, where, pretty rose, has my lovely thing 
gone? 

“Up there—in the air—o’er the lea—to the sea! 

The ‘diamond,’ my starveling, was not meant 
for thee. 


But I, little starveling, on thy bosom would bs 
But I, little starveling, on thy bosom would 


” 


be 


* * « 


Biges is soon to have a new grammar scho: 
house to replace the one destroyed by fire last 
December. Insurance of $32,500 paid to the scho 
district will finance the 


new building. 
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A California Summer Session Experiment 


ArreD J. Rowan, Banning 


JHE successful summer session held at 
ithe Banning Union High School, River- 
side County, in 1929, was in its very 
nature an experiment. Banning is a 
community of about 3000 inhabitants, 
and our 


school is in the ten-teacher 


class. To attempt a summer session in a com- 
munity and school of this size was problematic. 
\t the outset no one would venture to say for 
sure whether or not it would succeed. 

Such being the case it was decided to con- 
duct the experiment on a small scale. A willing 
teacher was appointed to take charge, and a 
schedule was arranged. Courses were to be 
offered in typewriting, mechanical drawing, and 
woodwork. Each course was to require two 
hours of work, and high school credit was to be 
given to those completed a 


amount of work. 


who scheduled 

Classes were to be held between the hours of 
eight in the morning and three in the afternoon, 
and there was to be no tuition charge. The sup- 
port of the home paper was enlisted, and the 
editors were generous in 
the summer session idea. 


their acclamation of 


The school board expected that at least 
twenty students would register, and arrange- 
ments were made to handle that many. When 
the session started, however, more than three 
times that number reported. The student body 
thus registered included college students, adults, 
regular high school students, high school grad- 
uates, and a 


graduates. 


few recent grammar _§ school 


Just how to 


take care of this unexpected 
‘nrollment was an interesting problem. Most 
f the students wanted to take all of the sub- 
jects offered, yet the school had but twenty 
typewriters and only one available teacher. 

To keep all of the students registered in the 
session for at least four hours would tend to 
nerease the A. D. A., so the instructor in charge 
lecided to hold them. This 
was done by offering six hours of typing, four 
hours of mechanical drawing, and four hours of 
voodworking. This fourteen hours of 
ctual classes between the hours of eight and 
three; so it is evident that the classrooms had 
to be abandoned. 


devise a way to 


meant 


The typing tables and drawing tables were 
rranged in one long row in the hall, and electric 


lights were strung up. The manual training 


end of the hall so that all 
classes, and there were as many as three going 


room was at one 
on at the same time, could be given adequate 
supervision and instruction by the teacher. 


The clerical and routine work was handled by 
student and the honor system pre- 
vailed throughout the six week session. Rest 
periods were given at stated intervals, and the 
students were allowed to make use of the 
basketball court and the showers. 


monitors, 


To keep the community correctly informed as 
to the progress of the summer session, weekly 
articles were written by the instructor and given 
to the home paper for publication. In due time 
an exhibit of the students’ work was arranged. 
This exhibit was put in the windows of a large 
store in the business section of the town, and a 
story telling about the display was run in the 
newspaper. 


Good School Work Wins Praise 


The exhibit was arranged so as to attract 


the attention of the people in the community. 
Typed business letters, samples of envelopes 
and mechanical drawing 


plates wére arranged on large strips of painted 


addressed correctly, 
plywood boards so as to form a background for 
the display. The center display was the wood- 
work exhibit which consisted of everything from 
furniture projects to toys. 


More than fifteen bright color combinations 
were used in decorating ~ the 
upholstering was 
sary, patterned cloths of various tinted designs 
Most of the projects 
stenciled with natural colored flowers, birds, and 


animals. 


painting and 


projects, and where neces- 


were employed. were 


The psychology of only 
helped to keep up the student interest in the 
summer session, but it also tended to stimulate 
the interest of the 


munity 


colors not 


many people in the 
who saw their exhibit. 


com- 


The summer session as concluded 


was 
financial and educational success in every way 
Contrary to theory, the students did not drop 
out of the summer school as the weeks went by 


but an 


Y» 


unusually constant attendance 


was 


maintained. 


had found to prevent the 
school plant from remaining idle for the 


A way been 


high 
entire 
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summer and also a way had been found to help 
create community interest in the work of the 
high school. 

Citizens and pupils in the community of 
Banning were given a chance to learn some- 
thing useful, and if the opportunity had not 
been given during the past summer, this chance 
might-never have come for them. Now Banning 
is planning to make use of the experience which 
it has gained, and a bigger and better summer 


session will be the goal for 1930. 


* 4 


My Aim 
VIvIENE Dawn, Riverside 


ROM day to day and year to year 
From every point of view I see 
May I strive for those so dear 
And those who come within my reach 
To help them all in time of need 
Regardless of their thought or creed. 


When within my sight I see 

Or I hear or dream or read 

Things I think ought not to be 
May I first before I plead 

Banish hatred from my mind 

For fear my judgment may be blind. 


A wiser, broader, more serene 
Knowledge of this life we lead 
Desire to serve with high esteem 
A cheerful willingness to give 
May this always be my aim 
Rather than to covet fame. 


+ Madera County 100 Per Cent 
EAR Mr. Cloud: 


I am pleased to inform you that Madera 
County is again 100 per cent in the C. T. A. 
memberships. This is our third consecutive year 
to be 100 per cent and we are very proud of 
our record. 


This includes every school, both city and 
rural, in Madera County.—Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Florance Koontz, Assistant County Sup- 
erintendent, Madera. 


*~ « * 


Pearl Idelia Ellis of the department of Amer- 
icanization and home-making, Covina City ele- 
mentary has recently prepared an in- 
teresting illustrated volume entitled “Americani- 
zation Through Home-making.” It is published 
by the Wetzel Publishing Company, 336 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles. 


schools, 
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Sierra County: A Mountain Gem 


IERRA COUNTY is one of the most beautifu 

and romantic of California counties. It lie 
in the high Sierras in the central portion of tl 
state, with Plumas and counties on tl 
north, the state of Nevada on the east, Nevad 
county on the south and Yuba county on th: 
West. 

Its topography for the most part is mountai 
ous. Gold Lake, located in the north central por 
tion, is developing into a fine with fir 
seenery, fishing, and hunting. Much of the are: 
of this county lies within the boundaries of the 
magnificent Tahoe national forests. 


Lassen 


resort 


The total area of the county is 590,720 acres 
of which 39,800 acres are tillable and 559,92 
acres non-tillable and mountainous. All the till 
able area is valley land. 

The 
silver 


principal 
and 


producing deposits are gold 
miscellaneous Other deposits 
are copper, iron ore and chromite. The tota 
value of mineral products as of a recent year 
was $812,476, of which gold contributed $799,276 

Miss Belle Alexander, county superintendent 
of schools, during this school year conducted the 
first county institute held since 1917. It was 
notably successful series of meetings. 


District Attorney H. B. Neville welcomed the 
teachers to Downieville in an appropriate talk ir 
which he drew a comparison between the littl: 
one-room log school-house of early times and 
the modern school system of the present day 
He emphasized the important relation of the 
teacher to the student and to the community. 


stone. 


There were 24 county teachers present, in addi- 
tion to outside speakers. Among the speakers 
were: Vierling Kersey, Winifred Van Hagen 
Vaughan MacCaughey, Mrs. Edna Mettler, Marie 
Cuddy, Ritchie Smith, Katherine Woods, Mrs 
H. A. Barber, Mrs. H. A. Hintz, and Laura 
Meredith. 

The officers of 
Alexander, H. H. 
Gregory, D. W. 
Ruth Cartmell. 


The committees included: Resolutions—Pau 
Roscoe, H. H. Sauber, Mrs. Sydney Strand, Mrs 
Fern Cook, Vivian Tamblyn, G. H. Chance, Lilliar 
Burt. Musiec—Mrs. W. Carter and Mrs. Ida J 
Sinnott. Decoration—Laura Meredith and Mrs 
Mae Coupe. 


the convention 
Sauber, Mary 
Brown, Muriel 


were: Belle 
Barieau, Marie 
King, and Mrs 


In commenting upon the excellent meetings, 
the “Mountain Messenger” declared that the 
teachers institute was a wonderful success. Miss 
Alexander was highly commended for the way ir 
which the institute was managed and for the 
speakers she obtained. 


* * * 


“The All-Holidays Book of Jane and John" 
by Clara G. Dennis, is also published by Mar- 
shall Jones. This big book (8% x 10% inches) is 
a “round-the-year’’ account of holiday times in 
the lives of two lovable little children, with 
space for records of a child's own red-letter days 
during the year. There are many full-page illus- 
trations, and a lovely colored frontispiece, by 
Beatrice Anderson. It is a charming gift book. 
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Seeing Beyond Four Walls 


Dipping into the joys and trials of the fifty- 
"e men encamped in “LittLE AMERICA.” 


Doris SKEWES 


A Fourth Grade Project, Washington School 
Santa Monica 


OULD a reproduction of the Byrd en- 
\ \ campment in the Antarctic prove a vital- 
izing agent for the term’s Geography work, i.e., 
a center, round which a study of other lands 
might swing? Furthermore, would it prove a 
spot of interest and pride, a channel through 
which our creative endeavors and experiments 
might flow. Last, but greater than the others, 
might it possibly be the seed of an inspiration 


that might, at some future time, flower in “new 


discoveries awaiting questing men,” and “chal- 
lengers of fate?” 

Four in the class were asked if they would 
like to help build a very little “Little America” 
village right in the room. Of course enthusiasm 
was high. 

We were off—off on our venture of raising 
little American flags over tiny winter quarters 
just as they were more than 11,000 miles away. 
What fun we had seeing beyond our four walls, 


News 51 


in order to make things look as we imagined 
them to be in reality! 

Newspaper clippings and pictures started and 
then came in by the score. The next day a 
piece of glass, blue paper, and three rocks for 
ice-bergs were the beginning. Five weeks later 
saw these rocks and crushed paper covered with 
a salt, flour, and artificial mixture and 
shaped in representation of snow and ice masses. 
Egg boxes were converted into suitable shapes, 
covered, labeled B.A.E., and became the head- 
quarters for Commander Byrd and his scientific 
group, the mess hall, and bunk house, the hangar 
and supply house holding the great store of 
supplies brought from Big America and New 
Zealand. 


snow 


Little men were carefully dressed in real fur. 
Little sledge and dog teams were expertly carved 


rAd: ¥) 


F 


eBemcs 


from large soap squares by interested fathers at 
home, and brought with a real “My dad did it” 
air. Other sledges were made by the one Mexican 
boy of the class, loaded, and ready with their 
fur-clad drivers to lay the needed bases before 
Commander Byrd and his three companions 
were ready to challenge the 1600 miles to and 
from the Pole. 


Aerials, airplanes with runners attached, tiny 
lanterns, chairs, barrels—all found a place. One 
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girl (impressed in our reading with the way the 
Eskimos hang dog harness high to prevent its 
being eaten by the dogs) brought an 8-inch pole, 
to one end of which she had fastened tiny leather 
trappings. 

We had a printed copy of the letter from Mr. 
Brophy, business 
telling of the 


manager of the Expedition, 
special dog food and medicines 
among their supplies and so we learned that the 
Byrd dogs were very well cared for. 

We used the pole later to hold a light re- 
flector. Over all we hung a small American flag 
and picture of Richard Byrd, as “the guiding 
spirit of the crew.” 


While 


magic 


drew 
“Little 
the class was grouped into sections, 


busy fingers and imaginations 


touches over things for our 
America”, 
each representing a distant country, since radio 
messages from “Little America” 


the whole world. 


were going to 


Moreover, Commander Byrd himself, at the 
age of 12, went around the world, so we wanted 
to know about the lands that he saw and the 
ports that he visited. 

A picture and the small flag of each of the 
countries were grouped in-panel above the “Lit- 
tle America” village. A printed map of the 
given child. We traced the 
Expedition’s route from New York via New 
Zealand to the Antartic, and, also, 12-year-old 
Dick Byrd’s trip around the world. 

After several days of written work we sifted 
down the following characteristics as important 
in “Little America”: health came first; courage, 
then, was easier and work more enjoyable; next, 
cheerfulness in the midst of hardship; then, co- 
operation, so that the whole éxpedition may 
prove happy and successful, and last, knowledge, 
the ability of each to do his specific work ex- 
pertly. 


world was each 


There has been a motivated instance for writ- 
ing, and some attempt at verse form in rhyme. 
We wrote to Dick Byrd, Jr., whose home is 
Boston, inclosing a picture of our “Little Amer- 
ica.” Many arithmetic problems have grown 
out of it. Thus language, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, construction, letter cutting—all en- 
tered into the scheme; as well as those deeper 
things which concern the spirit and inner fiber 
—patience, co-operation, judgment, resourceful- 
ness, agreeableness, deeper reading habits, un- 
derstanding. 

* * * 

Insect Ways, by Clarence M. 
Normal School at Lowell, 
illustrated book of 350 
D. Appleton and Company. It is a 
ount of insect life and suitable as a 
supplementary reader. 


Weed, principal 
of the State Massa- 
chusetts, is an 


published by 


pages 


popular act 
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In the Mind of a Boy 


AY C. WADE, principal, Cragmont Sch 
Berkeley, sends us the accompanying poe 
and states: 

I thought it might be encouraging and stin 
lating to some tired teacher, who wonders son 
times in her secret heart what the children a 
getting out of tt all, anyway! 

This little poem written voluntaril\ 
home as a spontaneous expression of what wa 
in one boy’s mind during the geography peri 
Happy the teacher who is able to do this for h 
pupils! 


Was 


My Secret 


’ WOULD never do in all this world 
To have my secret so unfurled— 
She’d never guess the game I play, 


With her my Queen, from day to day. 


I journey near, I journey far, 
She is my guide and morning star— 


For her it’s lessons, plain, each day 


For me it’s joyous holiday! 


We’ve gone to Rome, to Italy, 

All over good old U. S. A. 

To Spain, to France, to Switzerland, 
To China and to far Japan. 


While ’twas her daily task to lead 
"Twas joy to me with her to be, 
To learn to live and grow each day 
In my imaginative way. 
Everett MILter 
Cragmont H6 Grade 
grade teacher. 


Dedicated to my sixti 


* * * 


Harry G. Hansell, principal, Part-Time Hig 
School, reports that the school newspaper, Wav: 
Lengths, and magazine 
Speaker, “indicate in a 
accomplished through continuation—educatio) 
classes by young men and women 
and attend school only part-time. We are happ) 
to report that at the recent convention of the 
California Scholastic Press Association, held 
Stanford University, in competition with publica 
tions from 75 or more high schools of the stat 
—mostly full-time schools—we won the follow 
ing recognition: 

1. Our newspaper, 
prize 


publication, Lou 
measure what can be 


who wor! 


Wave Lengths, given fi: 
as the best high school newspaper in Ca 
fornia. 
First prize for the best newspaper editoria 

3. Second prize for the best newspaper mak«¢ 
up. 

4. Second prize for our magazine, Loud Speaker. 
as best literary magazine. 

It is the spirit of the school to strive ft 
worthy achievement in all fields of its endeavo: 
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Conference on Continuation Education 
iTY and county superintendents 
C city and county supervisors of attendance, 
‘bation officers, and directors and teachers in 
tinuation schools to the number of over 125 
sponded to the call of Vierling Kersey, state 
uperintendent of public instruction, to attend a 
ference on continuation held in 
within recent months. 
Ricciardi, chief of the Division 
City Secondary Schools, State Department of 
i\ducation, presided at the morning session and 
introduced John E. Carpenter, chairman of the 
tate Committee on Continuation Education, who 
report of the work of the committee 
since the first Fresno conference more than two 


vears ago. 


of schools, 


education 


‘resno 


Dr. Nicholas 


ade a 


Dr. Emily G. Palmer, special agent for train- 
ing continuation-school teachers, University of 
California, spoke on “National Issues in Con- 
tinuation Education.” Pointing out that the pio- 
neer days of mere struggle for existence were 
ow about over in continuation education, Miss 
Palmer expressed the belief that we were enter- 
ing a period of development of the arts of part- 
time education. 

A luncheon meeting was held at Hotel Fresno, 
with Superintendent O. S. Hubbard of Fresno 
presiding. Superintendent Kersey then spoke on 
secondary education from a state-wide point of 
view. He pointed out that social adjustment was 
more and more the measure of success in life 
and therefore we should revise our objectives 

secondary education to include the “living 
arts”. 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, director. division of voca- 
tional education, University of California, traced 
three periods in education from formal discipline, 
to the test and measurement period, and now to 
a period which we are just entering of per- 
sonnel and adjustment. This last period is char- 
acterized by such movements as guidance, orien- 
tation courses, “freshman week”, adult educa- 
tion, and continuation education. 

F. C. Weber of the Los Angeles Continuation 
High School, the last speaker, brought up two 
types of questions which reference to 
continuation education: 

1. Internal problems—for example, the type of 
class-room work for the three-hour-a-day pupils. 

2. External problems—for example, the inter- 
change of pupils between districts 

A third issue was one of affiliation among con- 
tinuation teachers of the north and south that 
they may work in co-operation on common 
problems of research and study. 


arise in 


” x * 


“Suecessful Stunts” is a helpful volume of 200 
pages edited by Katherine Ferris Rohrbough and 
published by Richard R. Smith, Ine., New York 
City. Fifty short impromptu dramatic stunts for 
social occasions are fully described. This is a 
valuable book for school use. 


* * * 


“Little Indians” by Mabel Guinnip La Rue is 
story book for little children profusely illus- 
ited in colors by the Petershams, and pub- 
hed by the Maemillan Company. These 2re 
arming stories of Indian life—the book merits 
de use as a supplementary reader 
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Junior High School Librarians 
professionai 


UNIOR high school 
committee (Northern Section School Library 


Association) held its first meeting of the school 
year at the Women’s City Club, San Francisco, 
at the call of the Miss Birchlyn 
Marshall of the Junior High 
School, San Francisco. 

The meeting, which began at 10 o'clock and 
ended with a get-together luncheon, was attended 
by the following: 

Eiizabeth Armstrong, Frick Junior Hizh 
School, Oakland; Evelyn Armstrong, Portola 
Junior High School, San Francisco; M. Genevieve 
Wilson, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland; 
Lelia V. Price, Noe Valley Junior High School, 
San Francisco; Lulu A. Shelton, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Oakland; Mrs. Florence 
Gardner, Prescott Junior High School, Oakland; 
Edith V. Titcomb, Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, San Francisco; Boyd, Lockwood 
Junior High School, San Jose; Vera Drew, John 
Swett Junior High School, San Francisco; Eliza- 
beth Laidlaw, David Lubin Junior High School, 
Sacramento; Elizabeth Patton, Garfield Junier 
High School, Berkeley; Mary Mooney, Supervisor 
of Texfs and Libraries, San Francisco; Margaret 
Girdner, chairman of the Northern Section Pro- 
fessional Committee of the State Library Asso- 
ciation and librarian at Galileo High School, San 
Francisco. 


librarians 


chairman, 


Horace Mann 


Jessie 


General discussion of junior high school 
library problems and standards and training of 
librarians were the points covered 

= : 2 


Bummer’s Cireus is a story for children, by 
Robert Starkey, with many illustrations in color 
and black and white by Dorothy Owen. It tells 
of a dog’s town and the wonderful circus held 
there. It is published by Duffield and Company, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York; 124 pages; $2. 


* + * 


Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Poems selected for 
young people, with many illustrations and decor- 
ations in color and in black and white, is pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. A delightful gar- 
land of verse is this, well suited to the romantic 
flair of youth. 115 pages; $2.50. 


Foundations of Mental Health by 
3ianchi (late professor of nervous mental 
diseases in the Royal University of Naples) is 
translated by Dr. G. A. Barricelli and published 
as a volume of 300 pages by D. Appleton and 
Company (35 West 32d Street, New York City: 
$2.50). The subjects treated,—eugenics, mental 
hygiene, physical education, alcoholism, ete.,— 
are of interest to all teachers and others 
have to do with the welfare of 
youth. 


Leonardo 
and 


who 


children and 


* * + 


Modern Illustration is a practical art course (a 
series of lessons covering all branches of illus- 
tration, drawing for reproduction, and commer- 
cial art work) by E. C. Matthews. It is illus- 
trated with over 200 pictures by Jack Warren 
and others. The publisher is Frederick J. Drake 
and Company, 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
This excellent volume, of 191 pages, will interest 


California art teachers and students 
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Administrative Devices 


Training in Good Citizenship 


C. A. Stepsins, Science Teacher 
North Hollywood High School 


N illustration will present the theme of this 
A discussion. In a certain home, the parents 
became concerned about neglect of teeth among 
their children. 


An interesting device was tried. The oldest 
child drew a face with an open toothless mouth 
for each brother and sister. Whenever a child 
brushed his or her teeth, a tooth was placed in 
the mouth of his or her drawing. Teeth ap- 
peared regularly in the mouths of the faces for 
several days. 


One day the mother discovered that her six- 
year-old daughter, Rosalie, no longer brushed 
her teeth. In answer to a question, Rosalie said, 
“Mamma, I do not need to clean my teeth any 
longer, my mouth (drawing) is full of teeth.” 


We do not get down to bedrock with our 
children. The device of the toothless mouth may 
result in clean teeth for a time but the reaction 
on the children is undesirable. Rosalie should be 
taught the natural reason for cleaning her teeth 
—the virtues of a clean mouth. 


We shall depart from the illustration cited to 
the general premise that, when carried to the 
last analysis, behavior can newer be safely 
oriented by artificial, external influences, but 


rather by developing within the individual the 
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ability to choose the right and to  beha 
accordingly. 

The artificial method of procedure is the w 
of least resistance. Motivation by awards g: 
the immediate job done more easily than to hold 
steadily to a course which takes infinite pa- 
tience, and love enough to go around to each 
member of the family or the class. The product 
of the first method is often undesirable whik 
the second method develops the best that is 
the child and makes for admirable adult trait 
and attitudes. 

The home, the church, and the school, are the 
major social-civic-spiritual training-schools for 
our children. We are concerned with the school 
in this discussion, If selfishness, lack of co- 
operation, distrust, dishonesty, “give-me” atti- 
tude thrive in the life of the school, we should 
be slow to criticize such traits and attitudes in 
adults. Every contact with boys and girls (dis- 
ciplinarian or otherwise in nature) should be 
established on a natural basis. 


Direct vs. Indirect Approaches 


We are prone to act hastily in a given situa- 
tion (involving stress and strain between pupils 
or between pupil and teacher) rather than to 
dissect the case for motives, causes, for the truth, 
to find the point of departure. Every device 
should be studied and measured carefully in 
terms of the social-civic-spiritual attitudes which 
may be developed by use before it is introduced 
into school activities. 

Let us examine a number of devices which are 
an integral part of our school affairs, namely, 


the score system of promotion, the point 


How a California city school trains its children in civic responsibility. Pleasure and morale are put into a common task. 
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system, the homeroom drive, the 
merit system. 
The Menace of Marks 

The core of the administration 
program—evaluation of pupil 
achievement by grades, or scores, 
is artificial in nature. The interest 
of pupils is centered on marks, 
not on intrinsic values which are 
in the subject content. “What can 
i do to get an A?” “Will I get 
extra credit if I do this for the 
class?” are types of common ques- 
tions. School-men admit the plan 
is wrong but they do not know 
what to do about it. Some day 
someone will discover the natural 
method of rating pupil achieve- 
ment. We will do him honor. 
Fame will be his. 

The point system is a device: (1) “To regu- 
late extra-curricular activities, thus to prevent 
pupil overload.” (2) “To encourage student- 
body service.” (3) “To evaluate student-body 
service in order that special awards may be 
granted.” (4) “To encourage shy students in co- 
operative service.” (5) “To measure quality and 
quantity of service.” (6) “To determine eligibil- 
ity for service emblems.” (7) “To make possible 
an accurate check preparatory to recommenda- 
tion for college entrance.” (Quotations from 
the findings of a survey on point systems.) 

In one school 98 extra-curricular activities are 
defined and evaluated in terms of points. The 
points range from one-quarter point for minor 
service to fifteen points for major service. 


HILE few schools have gone so far in 

their administration of the point system, 
in most cases, the same general plan is followed, 
namely, definition and evaluation of extra-cur- 
tricular activities in terms of points; some form 
of administration to check on student participa- 
tion; awards made to students for service 
rendered to the school. 

Right or wrong, the writer’s opinion is that 
the point system so designed and operated in 
our school population does not get down to bed- 
rock with our young people and hence must 
result in adult social-civic attitudes which are 
not to be admired. The pupils are paid for ser- 
vice. Service should bring its own reward. Rec- 
ognition which comes from a full heart for 
service rendered is quite a different matter than 
promise of pay ere the task is begun. 

Unquestionably some device or method is 
needed to regulate extra-curricular activities to 


prevent pupil overload. The following plan 
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A group of Camp Fire Girls. Such supplementary groups as these are of 
incalculable value in promoting good citizenship. 


is on trial in one of the Los Angeles schools: 

Extra-curricular activities are grouped into 
three classes, A, B, C, on the basis of respon- 
sibility, time, and effort involved. Activities such 
as president of the student-body, editor of the 
school paper, student-body store manager are 
placed in Class A. Such activities as vice-presi- 
dent of the student-body, presidents of classes, 
members of publication staffs, and assistant edi- 
tors are placed in Class B. Minor activities— 
chairmen of committees, hall and yard commit- 
teemen, reporters on publication service, etc., 
are placed in Class C. 

“Members of Class A may not take part at the 
same time in more than two other activities and 
these must be in Class C. 

“Members of Class B pote. 

Lack of space prevents further quotation from 
the articles which limit student participation in 
extra-curricular activities. 

The plan is simple, elastic in its operation, and 
is administered easily. It accomplishes the 
results for which it is intended. Reasonable 
limitation is placed on student participation in 
extra-curricular activities. Overload is prevented. 
Such a device can only react favorably on a 
student population. 


Home-room Drives 


The home-room drive motivated naturally and 
which gets down to bedrock with the pupils is not 
objectionable; but when the drive is motivated 
by a hectic race among home-rooms with arti- 
ficial awards it becomes seriously harmful. The 
desirable spirit underlying the drive is sub- 
merged. 

A most commendable organization desired a 
bit of service from its local school. A prize was 
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offered to the home-room which would accom- 
plish the greatest result. The drive went for- 
ward. The prize loomed large. Service to the 
worthy organization became a secondary matter. 
In one school, a Christmas drive to assemble 
gifts for a worthy institution was started. A 
bulletin-board recorded the contribution made 
by each home-room. A hectic race among home- 
rooms followed. The Christmas spirit was lost 
in the effort to place first in the drive. 

We pay our young people for social-civic ser- 
vice rendered and then concern ourselves about 
the adult attitude of ‘“‘give-me.” 

The writer contends that home-room drives 
can be motivated naturally. If not, they should 
be eliminated. We grant that the artificial device 
gets the immediate object accomplished but the 
attainment of the object is less important than 
the undesirable attitudes which are developed 
by those who participate. Attitudes are very im- 
portant since they determine one’s choice of 
one’s environment—friends, play, work. 


The Merit System 


The merit system is interwoven through and 
has become an integral part of many high school 
populations. It, too, should be given the acid 
test. Does it get down to bedrock? Does it 
develop the ability to choose the right point of 
departure with desirable behavior to follow? On 
critical examination of merit systems which arc 
in operation in many schools, the answer seems 
to be in the negative. Award for regular attend- 
ance, superior grades, student-body or admin- 
istrative service have doubtful motivating effect 
on students who need to be reached. Certainly, 
this method does not place the true and more 
worthy motives before the student population. 

A very good principle by which to regulate 
behavior in and out of school is: Allow privileges 
to boys and girls who deserve them and deny 
privileges to those who abuse them. 


N schools where the merit system is in opera- 

tion merely as a device to “keep books” on 
student-body infractions, we suggest a plan pat- 
terned after the one proposed for a point system. 
Group school privileges into classes as follows: 
Class A—hall and library privileges; choice of 
seats in class and home-rooms; prompt dismissal 
at intermissions—lunch and at close of school. 
Class B—eligibility to hold student-body offices 
or offices connected with any school activity; 
monotorial privileges; 


eligibility for clubs; 


attendance at assemblies. Class C—privilege to 
sit with regular home room; eligibility to par- 


ticipate in major sports. Class D—privilege of a 
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regular period day and to recite with regular 
classes. 

The several classes and the privileges within 
each class should be so weighted that a certain 
number of demerits would deny automatically to 
the student a certain privilege or privileges as 
the case might be. 

In other schools, each case involving abuse of 
a privilege should be approached on the basis 
of possible withdrawal of the privilege or of 
other privileges. Detention for a moment would 
curb the activities of the boy who persisted in 
running to be first in the cafeteria line and 
would give the teacher an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter with him. A short stay in an 
ungraded opportunity room would correct a 
pupil’s persistent effort to disturb the work in 
his regular classes. Attendance in a non-privilege 
home-room, with major privileges withdrawn, 
would tend to straighten out a pupil’s attitude 
towards school citizenship. 

In either case, demerit system or no, every 
boy and girl should have full citizenship granted 
at the beginning of the school year and should 
enjoy such status until abridged by poor be- 
havior. Good standing should be resumed on 
recommendation of the individual or individuals 
who disciplined the case. 

Students who abuse privileges seriously are 
limited in number. In an effort to stop the 
infraction of the few there is danger that the 
administrative machine may become cold and 
hard. 

The conduct of the boys and girls is the great- 
est concern of the nation. Very soon they will 
be taking our places to do the work of the 
world. The quality of their work will be deter- 
mined largely by their training and their conduct 
now. Pupils demonstrate markedly the handi- 
work of administrators and class-room teachers. 
Before incorporating artificial devices in the life 
of a school population they should be scrutinized 
closely. 


* * * 


The following officers were elected at the 
annual convention of the Central Coast Section 
of the California Teachers Association held in 
Monterey: President, Edna H. Young, Santa Cruz 
County; vice-president. James Davis, San Benito 
County; secretary, T. S. MacQuiddy, Santa Cruz 
County; treasurer, J. H. Graves, Monterey County. 
Council Members—Mrs. Catherine G. Hooton, 
San senito County; Arthur Walter, Monterey 
County; Appointed—Robert L. Bird, San Luis 
Obispo County. 


* * * 


Burlingame voters approved a $130,000 bond 
issue for the erection of new elementary school 
buildings in the north part of the city. 
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Elementary School Banking 


W. G. Rector, Principal 
Rockridge School, Oakland 


HE present tendency in elementary school 
7 en is in the direction of a greater 
participation on the part of pupils in the admin- 
istration and organization of the school. 

Indeed, it may safely be said that a teacher 
and priricipal should not do any work which 
children may do under supervision. 

For is not the school a place where children 
should have the opportunity to live life to the 
fullest and to learn by actually sharing together 
the responsibilities? There are many responsi- 
bilities which children 
delight in sharing that 
have immeasurable edu- 
cative values, surpassing 
the artificial 


and pur- 


poseless activities so 
class- 
One 


responsibility 


often common in 
room procedure. 
such 
which 


pupils may 


assume is school bank- 
ing. 

child in the 
Oakland Public Schools 


has the privilege of es- 


Every 


tablishing an account in one of the downtown 
banks by depositing 10 cents or more and may 
continue his savings by depositing 5 cents or 
more with his teacher each week. A representa- 
tive from the bank calls at the school on 
bank-day and receives the money and deposit- 
tags. The bank-books for children are kept by 
the 
demand. 


2ach 


teachers and are sent to parents upon 

This plan affords children excellent training 
in thrift habits, by actual participation in saving. 
In order that the full educative value of the 
thrift number of 
Oakland schools have adopted a plan whereby 
banking is carried for the 
entirely by upper grade pupils under the guid- 


ance of one teacher. 


program may be realized, a 


on whole _ school 


According to this plan, there is a teller and a 
the 
from the two highest grades upon the basis of 
their records in arithmetic and penmanship. The 


cashier for each room in school, chosen 


cashier and teller attend to all the banking for 
a given room,—one receiving the deposits and 
recording the amounts upon the proper forms; 


the other posting the deposits in the children’s 
bank-books. 


This plan works very well. 
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Banking day in a representative California school 


NeEws $7 


The practical success of the system depends 
largely upon three factors: 


1. A means of independent checks. 

2. Regular inspection of bank books by class- 
room teachers and correction of errors in con- 
sultation with cashiers. 

5. Alphabetical! lists, furnished by teachers, 
containing names of children in each class to- 
gether with correct numbers for bank books ot 


children who are savers. 
Children bring their money on a certain day 
at 8:45 each week. The 


stationed at desks in the hall outside each class- 


cashier and teller are 


room. 


When the necessary supplies have been deliv- 


ered by the head banker and his assistant the 
procedure is as follows: Pupils line up before 
the teller and in turn present him their deposits 

for the week. The teller 


refers to the alphabetical 
list of 
the 
amount of 
the 


names furnished 
enters 
the 


proper 


by teacher, 
the 
posit in 
column opposite 
name of the child, 
fills out a 3-inch by 5- 
inch slip with the name 
of the child, date, bank 
book number, the 
amount of 
The child the 
slip and delivers it to 
the cashier 
to his alphabetically 


de- 
date 
the 
and 


and 
deposit. 
receives 


who refers 


arranged file of bank 

books for the children 

of the room, locates the correct book and enters 

the amount of the deposit therein with new 

balance. The amount of the deposit is also 
entered on a separate form. 

When children have finished banking the 


the 
list. The cashier checks the deposit 


teller checks his cash against entries on his 


alphabetical 


slips against the entries he has made on his 
tally sheet, totals the amount of savings recorded 
and reports to the teller for checking. 

If the two separate accountings agree the 
business is closed; money placed in envelopes 
and delivered to the head banker who takes it 





by means of school banking 


Children educate themselves 
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to the principal’s office for safe keeping. The 
bank books are returned to the classroom 
teacher who checks the entries against the 
alphabetical list. 

Besides the excellent opportunity which this 
method of conducting school banking gives chil- 
dren to learn through a co-operative enterprise 
there is much to be said in its favor as an 
administrative device whereby interruptions to 
the normal class activity are cut down. 

Practically all children have completed their 
banking by 9:15, and the regular classroom work 
is not disrupted. Not more than five minutes 
each week is required of teachers to check the 
entries made in the bank books. Thus both the 
time of the pupils and of the teacher is saved 

After working with the system for two years 
we have found that both the teachers and the 
officials of the bank are highly pleased with the 
accuracy, neatness, and legibility with which the 
children do the work. We are sure children have 
been enthusiastic workers in an activity that in 
every sense is real and purposeful. 


* * *~ 


A movement is on foot to organize a Tehama 
County Historical Association. J. D. Sweeney is 
temporary chairman of the project. Glenn L. 
Foster, secretary of the Red Bluff Chamber of 
Commerce, is a leader in the effort. Miss Anne 
B. Bailey, county librarian, is secretary of the 
tentative society. 


The °*49 committee plans to mark several local 
historic spots: among them the old home of 


Mt. Shasta Summer Session 


MT. SHASTA CITY 
(At the foot of Mt. Shasta) 


State Teachers College of Chico 


COURSES IN THE FOLLOWING: 


, ART, EDUCATION, ENGLISH, NATURAL SCIENCE 
| MUSIC, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY | 
| RURAL EDUCATION, SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In the heart of the Shasta Wonderland, 
with its pleasant days and cool nights. 


Write for catalog to 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, CHICO, CALIFORNIA 














Peter Lassen, the first adobe built by W. B. 
Ide, the home of R. H. Thomas and the Red 
Bluff home of Mrs. John Brown, widow of the 
famous hero of Ossawattomie. Mr. Foster, noted 
above, is in charge of the work. 

* * * 

T. D. Martin, director of the N. E. A. division 
of records and membership, in a recent letter to 
Roy W. Cloud stated that the official member- 
ship count is completed. The total for 1929 was 
205,681. This was a growth of 12,500 over 1928. 
The 6 states with the largest membership were: 


Ohio . 23,850 Michigan ................ 13,652 
Pennsylvania ........21,206 Illinois .................. 12,045 
‘alifornia sineeOeeO’ INOW TORT cccccsiccccons 10,522 


Further details regarding the members includ- 
ing a report for California distributed by coun- 
ties and cities will be available shortly. I am 
glad to know that the membership record of 
your State Association is topping last year’s 
record by more than 4000. This fact shows that 
you are getting your feet on the ground with a 
worthwhile program. Keep up the good work! 


* Eo * 


ISS MAY R. McCARDLE, President of 
the Central Section of the California 


Teachers Association at Fresno, reports, “At 
the present time we have fourteen elementary 
schools and four secondary schools that are 100 
per cent in California Teachers Association 
membership. We hope to bring all of Fresno 
City into the 100 per cent fold very soon.” 
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School Bus Costs 


Tuomas L. Netson, Principal 


Yuba City Union High School 


HAT is the ratio of depreciation to the 

\ \ total cost of operating a school bus? Is 
the rate of interest being paid too high if the 
item of interest cost is one-sixth of the cost of 
operating a school bus? 
Those questions and others Yuba City Union 
High School was unable to answer accurately 
until the administrators adopted two years ago 
that 


might analyze the bus costs for any year. 


a cost-accounting system in order they 


The accompanying table is a summary of the 
expenses involved in operating a school bus dur- 
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End of April 


STANFORD WoLFE, Grade 6B 
Golden Gate School, San Francisco 
EHIND us lie the April rains. 
Behind the month of cold, and drear. 
3ut we have nothing more to fear 
For May, the month of summer’s here, 
When Mother Nature will do her best 
To put the gold in the Golden West. 
Before us now are sunny days 
Before us not a shadow drear 
When every road is a jolly way 


To happiness and cheer. 


Analysis of the cost per bus for operation during 1928-29 


Average annual mileage 7465. 


Average Annual 
Cost Per Bus 


Cost Items 
Depreciation 
Interest 
Insurance 
Fuel 
Lubricants 
Tires? 
and 
Wages of 


Repairs Upkeep 


Drivers 


— $1662.10 


1We are paying too much for interest. 


"Nearly all tires were new at beginning of 


ing the school year 1928-1929. One-third of the 
Yuba City High 
School bus that year was chargeable to depre- 


cost of operating a Union 
ciation. Drivers wages constitute one-fourth of 
the operating cost. 
the 


investment cost one-sixth of the whole. 


Repairs and upkeep cost 


one-tenth of whole, while interest on the 


Such an analysis is helpful in that it enables 
us to ascertain which items are out of propor- 
tion. During the year 1928-1929, for instance, 
the interest cost was excessive, due to our pay- 
ing a high rate on a large investment. The rate 
of interest was 7 per cent. It is to be lowered 
next year to 5 per cent. 

Yuba City Union High School is operating 
four large busses. The average number of miles 
traveled annually by a bus is 7465, which is 
more than twice the distance across the United 
States. 
busses are more than’ seven years old, the every- 


In spite of the fact that some of the 


day schedule was maintained with but two or 
three days’ delay. 

It is hoped that the state department will be 
able to furnish the schools with a simple set of 
cost accounting forms to facilitate the accurate 


recording of bus operating expenses. 


this year, 





Average seating capacity 35 
Per Cent of 


Cost Per Mile Total Cost 


525.45 $0.0705 31.8 
272.85 .0365 16.4 
97.50 .0131 5.9 
136.88 0186 8.2 
9.37 0013 an 
17.51 0023 1.0 
190.04 .0253 11.0 
$12.50 0550 25.0 
$0.2226 100.0 


causing small cost for this year. 


The Child’s Personality 


HARLES SCRIBNERS SONS have just 
put ‘Personality Adjustments of Children” 
the market. The 


whole volume is taken from the experiences of 


by Carolyn B. Zachary on 
real class-room teachers and is partially handled 
by the case method. The troublesome child, the 
child, the 


child and elements of personality are consid- 


over-conscientious over-dependent 
ered. Teachers are given accurate directions as 
to possible adjustments of different classes of 


children in school. 


A short description of glandular difficulties 
is handled in such a simple manner that it will 
be of interest not only to teachers but will be 
decidedly beneficial to them in the handling of 


particular cases. 


The story of “Personality and Adjustment of 
Children” is so well told that it will be interest- 
ing reading for any teacher or for parents who 
should be desirous of following the experiences 


and work of their children. Roy W. Croup 
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The Conference Procedure 


At the Convention of the California 
Secondary School Principals 
Dr. NicHotas Riccrarpi, Sacramento 


Chief, State Division of City Secondary Schools 


ALIFORNIA Secondary School Principals 
C Convention this year provides for a series 
of meetings which will use the conference pro- 
cedure in attempting to solve vital problems in 
secondary education. The meetings will be based 
upon the homogeneous groupings of the major 
and common interests of the principals. 

The conference procedure is a practicable 
device for group-thinking resulting in co-opera- 
tive leadership. In this complex age, with its 
multiplicity of problems, individual leadership 
must be straightened through collective thinking. 


Leadership in business and in industry, which 
is frequently referred to as economic leadership, 


is using the conference procedure with increas- 
ing effectiveness and satisfaction. 

A meeting which uses the conference proced- 
ure has well-defined initial and terminal settings. 
The initial setting is characterized by the selec- 
tion of a problem of common interest. 

The terminal setting is characterized by con- 
clusions based upon open-minded analyses, dis- 
cussion and interpretation of facts specifically 
related to the problem selected for consideration. 

The leader who uses the conference procedure 
efficiently stimulates every member of the group 
to well-directed thinking concerning the prob- 
lem under consideration and keeps every mem- 
ber effectively participating in the discussion, 
thereby arriving at conclusions in terms of which 
appropriate action may be planned. 


It has been decided, therefore, this year to 
provide for the assembling of principals in 
groups, each of which will not exceed 25 or 30. 
For example, if from 75 to 90 principals indicate 
their interest in a conference on Problems of 
Finance, these principals will constitute three 
groups each consisting of not more than 30, with 
a leader for each group. This means that on 
Monday morning there will be in session on the 
problems selected by the principals as many 
meetings as may be required by organizing 
groups of not more than 30 in each group, on 
the basis of the principals’ selection of problems. 

The State Department of Education will be 
guided in its scheduling of each series by the 
frequencies indicated by the principals in their 
selection of the problems for consideration. Such 
scheduling will afford every principal the oppor- 
tunity of participating in three different three- 


hour meetings, one on each morning during the 
three-day convention. 

Each meeting will consist of a homogeneous 
grouping of principals in accordance with their 
major interests, taking into consideration com- 
parable junior, senior, four-year, continuation 
and evening high schools and junior colleges, 
in order that each conference group may dis- 
cuss the problems selected most effectively and 
arrive at the most satisfactory conclusions. 

The conclusions of the series of meetings will 
be summarized by Superintendent Kersey at the 
closing session of the convention. They will be 
edited and included in a mimeographed report 
which will be distributed to the principals as 
soon as possible after the convention. 


The Tools of the Conference Procedure 


A. Desires 

The desires which have induced the group to 
come together in conference should be made 
apparent by the conference leader. 


B. Problems 

Problems which must be solved to realize the 
desires of the group should be brought out by 
the conference leader, and through his leader- 
ship the group should agree upon the specific 
problem to be attacked first. 


C. Steps in the Process of Integration 

1. Assembling of facts—The facts relating to 
each problem studied are gathered from the 
actual experiences of the members of the group 
or from sources suggested by them. 


2. Selection of functioning facts—In checking 


over the facts assembled by the conference 
group frequently it is found that many of the 
facts are not definitely related to the problem 
under discussion. It is necessary to discard unre- 
lated material and to retain only those facts 
which bear upon the problem. 


3. Functioning facts—In this step the relative 


importance of the various facts selected is 
established. 


4. Arriving at a conclusion—aAl! the informa- 
tion bearing upon the particular problem is care- 
fully weighed and analyzed by the group. From 
an examination of the facts the group is now 
ready to arrive at a conclusion which should be 
the basis of a plan of action. 


5. Planning to carry out the conctusion—In 
actual practice the first step that is most clearly 
apparent to the group in the process of integra- 
tion is this Step No. 5. However, the effective- 
ness of this step will depend upon the thorough- 
ness and the accuracy with which the group has 
proceeded through the preceding four steps. 

6. Evaluating the conclusion—This is “the acid 
test’ and is the measure of the effectiveness of 
the process of integration. It determines the 
plan of action. 

D>. Steps in Evaluation 
1. Develop a plan for follow-up. 


9 


2. Check the outcomes of the plan of action in 
terms of life activities and life demands. 

3. Revise the plan of action in accordance with 
the character of the outcomes. 
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Interscholastic Debate in the High Schools 


The need for a central organization for this activity 


GEORGE G. 


BRUNTZ, President 


Central California Debate League, Paso Robles 


NE of the 


which high school students can participate 


most valuable activities in 

is that of debating. Through this activity 

the students develop a skill in public speaking 
which cannot be had in any other way. 

The debater meets every kind of problem, 

taces a variety of and 


audiences, comes up 


against innumerable obstacles. He 


learns not 
merely to present a memorized speech, but he 
also gains experience in extemporizing, in think- 
ing of the argument he is trying to present, 
instead of merely the words. 

Another great value of this activity is that it 
develops the ability to think clearly and quickly. 
The debater must prepare his case logically and 
thoroughly, so that he will be able to refute 
opposition arguments. Incidentally he is also 
trained to think while standing on his feet, and 
before an audience. 

But even if debating did not develop the fore- 
going abilities, it would still be justified on the 
ground that it trains the student in thorough 
research, and in the habit of looking at both 
sides of a question. In preparing a question he 
must go to all possible sources of material, 
many of which a student does not know about 
until he takes up debating. As one of my stu- 
dents once told me, “I didn’t know that there 


are so many places one can go to find material.” 


Healthy Competition a Good Stimulus 


High school students like competition, espe- 
cially inter-scholastic competition. It is for that 
reason that every high school in the state should 
be in some forensic league, if possible, and take 
part in inter-scholastic debating. 

It was this conviction that led the writer to 
start the movement for the organization of a 
debate league in our part of the state. With the 
kind co-operation of Marguerite Gutschaw of 
San Luis Obispo High School, and Charles 
Taylor of Santa Maria High School, the organi- 
zation of the Central California Debate League 
was effected last year. Interest in the organiza- 
tion has grown and this year the membership 
has more than doubled. 

A limited investigation by the writer shows 
that many 
scholastic 


schools in the state have inter- 


forensic contests at present, but it 


also shows that much could yet be done in that 
direction. There lack of uni- 
formity of organization, and no definite system 
for holding the contests. 


seems to be a 


What is needed is a state-wide debate organ- 
ization. Perhaps some college could sponsor 
such a league. If, for instance, the Public Speak- 
ing Department of the University of California 
sponsored a state-wide debate league, it would 
be a great help to the outlying schools. 


A plan something like the following might be 
practical. First, divide the state up into debate 
sections or districts. In each district there would 
be a district chairman whose duty it would be 
to register the competing schools, set the time 
when the district contests should be completed, 
and act as general manager for his district. He 
would be the one to correspond with the state 
headquarters, and to transmit all instructions to 
the schools in his district. 


Each district would run off its debates and 
the district winners would meet at the Univer- 
sity of California—or the school which would 
sponsor such a plan—for the state tournament 
to determine the winner of the state champion- 
ship. A suitable prize, in the form of a silver 
cup could be offered to the winning school. The 
district winners could be given something on 
the order of a certificate, in recognition of their 
accomplishment. 


With such a plan, more schools would take 
part in debating and greater interest would be 
shown in this activity all over the state, for 
there would be a central organization. Thus, the 
art of debate would be 


encouraged in many 


schools where at present it is not given its 
proper recognition. 


« * * 


James T. Preston 


H: RE 


He showed the 
fulfill, 
He taught the 


goal, he gave us a trust to 


way to guide youth with 
infinite 
Yonder 
We feel assured that it will be said unto him, 
“You’re needed. Welcome home, Big 


Jim.” 


skill. 


Brother 


—ANNIE DotMAN INSKEEP, Berkeley. 
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Physically-Handicapped Child 


Mrs. IRENE L. Burns, Mrs. E. O. BErceEr, 
Mrs. Eva Rector, Teachers 
Santa Clara County Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


San Jose 


T might be interesting to note what a Cali- 
Rb County is doing for the physically- 
handicapped child. There are three schools main- 
tained in the Santa Clara County Hospital, 
which is located just outside the city limits of 
San Jose. The enrollment, of course, varies 
greatly but at present there are about 55 pupils 
in the three schools. This number often increases 
to 70 or 75 and sometimes decreases to 45. 

The three hospital schools are located in the 
preventorium, the sanatorium, and in the gen- 
eral hospital children’s ward. The preventorium 
school, Sunnyholme, is the largest. The children 
range from first grade to junior high age. In 
the open air school at the sanatorium there are 
12 children, the youngest in the third grade, the 
oldest in the ninth. The average length of 
attendance at the open air school may be from 
four months to two or more vears depending 
entirely upon the stage of the disease when the 
patient enters the sanatorium. The attendance 
at Sunnyholme averages about eight months 
per pupil. The general hospital pupils’ attend- 
ance varies from two weeks to several months. 

The pupils’ attendance at school each day, in 
all these schools, is determined by the doctors. 
Some pupils have one hour of school work per 
day, while others are able to attend full-time. 

Much of the work in the general hospital 
school and in the sanatorium is -bed-work, but 
this does not detract from the pupils’ enthusiasm 
or determination. Oft-times a pupil accomplishes 
more while in the hospital than before entering, 
because of the fact that he has so much leisure 
time and is not able to follow any of the usual 
pursuits of childhood. 


Real Economy in School Progress 


The purpose of these schools is to give the 
pupil the minimum essentials, while away from 
his regular class, so that he will be able to 
return to school and not find himself far behind 
his classmates. 

The Santa Clara County Hospital schools are 
a part of the Campbell Union Grammar School, 
the hospital being situated in that district. 

After spending three or four years in bed one 
would naturally discover any artistic or poetic 
abilities one might possess. The following poems 
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were written by Carmelita Silva, a fourth grade 
pupil, who has been in the Santa Clara County 
Sanatorium for the past two years. Despite the 
fact that she never leaves her bed, Carmelita 
greets everyone with a cheery smile. 


Carmelita’s Philosophy 
Keep Smiling 


HEN you are sad and lonely 
And life doesn’t seem worth-while, 
Just try to grin and bear it 
And give one great big smile. 


And when the sun is shining 
But to you it’s a dark day, 
Just smile the best you can 
And that will drive the clouds away. 


I know it is hard to do 
And it is easier to say 
But just try to smile once 
To see if the clouds fade away. 


When you can’t sleep at night it’s pretty hard 
to keep from being just a little blue. 


Night 


HE stars are hanging overhead, 
'. moon is round and bright, 
I never felt so lonesome 
As I do this very night. 


Everything is lonely 

As lonely as can be, 

Trees are blue, night is blue 
Oh, everything is blue for me. 


Columbus 


HE night is dark and dreary, 
"Th te waves are as rough as can be; 
Far off on the dark blue water 
A ship is lost at sea. 


The crew is wet and hungry 

And cold as they can be. 

Oh, how they are hoping and praying 
That a sign of land they might see. 


The waves are dashing madly 
Against the sailing ship. 

The sails are wet and dirty 

As it sails on that endless trip. 


One morning bright and early 
The sight of land they did see: 
They anchored their ship safely 
And were thankful as could be. 
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Log of the Trip 
(Continued from Page 30) 


Californians 
and his 


the who and thanked 
him co-workers for their thoughtful- 
ness and hospitality. The departure from Colum- 
bia was made at four o’clock. 

A stop of three hours in St. Louis that even- 
ing afforded an opportunity of attending the 
Third International Aviation Exposition. This 
Exposition, housed in three tremendously large 
buildings, showed every phase of air travel from 
its earliest beginnings to its present develop- 
ment. Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, Professor of Aero- 
Dynamics of the University of California, took 
charge of the delegation and explained in an 
intensely interesting manner the _ different 
phases of aviation history. 

The next morning at seven o’clock the party 
detrained at Chicago. Many went to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and spent a couple of hours 
there, others enjoyed the Field Museum or the 
Chicago Institute of Art. At 1:20 the start was 
made for Washington, D. C. 

The time of arrival at the nation’s capital was 
7:55 a. m. William G. Carr, formerly Director of 
Research for the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, now with the N. E. A., met the party which 
was conducted to National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters. After inspecting the work 
there and enjoying an hour with Dr. Norton, 
Mrs. Norton, Mr. Carr and their associates, the 
office of Honorable William John Cooper, Direc- 
tor of Education for the United States of Amer- 
ica, was visited. 

Mr. Cooper was not in Washington but had 
left word with his assistant, Miss Goodykunz, 
that the party would arrive and had arranged 
with her and some of his friends for the use of 
automobiles. These were furnished for groups 
of four, and throughout the day, through Mr. 
Cooper’s thoughtfulness, California had an op- 
portunity of seeing everything worthwhile in 
the nation’s capital. 


responded 


We Visit the White House 


At 11:45 a. m. the entire delegation visited 
the White House. After inspecting that his- 
torical mansion the two houses of Congress were 
visited and our national lawmakers 
in action. 


were seen 

My own particular party, under the guidance 
of Mr. John O. Malott, Senior Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education of staff, 
went to Alexandria. Just outside of Washington 
a big high school was visited. This proved to be 
a very interesting institution. It is a six-year 
high school with 1200 students, 41 teachers and 
28 classrooms. 


Director Cooper's 


The teacher load in this high 
heavy. The principal, an 
has his hands full in co-ordinating 
of so large a group with the limited 
which he has. 


school is quite 
young man, 
the work 


facilities 


energetic 


The next stop was at Fairfax County Court 
House. The battle of Bull Run started right on 
the court house grounds. Just across the road 


from the court house is the Old Tavern built in 
the early 1700’s by Lord Fairfax. On the wall 
in the court house are the wills of 


original 
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Keep Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde out of the 
Blackboard Picture! 


S the “sample” of blackboard you 

examine Dr. Jekyll . . . and the 
finally delivered product Mr. Hyde? 
Are you sold through a sample that 
merits your consideration only to 
find that the finally delivered product 
somehow has changed? 


Every sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a stock sample . . . and 
behind every foot a pledge of satis- 
faction made by this reliable 47 year 
old concern. 


Sterling is a better blackboard... 
a quality product scientifically pro- 
duced to perform exactly as the edu- 
cator expects and desires. Inves- 
tigate its advantages over any other 
blackboard. Y ou should know all the 
facts about Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board—the features that make it a 
better blackboard for your schools. 


Address Department S431 for detailed 
information. We will send you a 
sample of Sterling, too. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF Sut ot 
Sterling Lifelong @M@ 
Blackboard—G lobes 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
pblate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 







55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 











RECOMMENDED don 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


| 
**THE AMATEUR SPIRIT IN SCHOLASTIC GAMES | 
AND SPORTS, by Dr. Frepericx Ranp Rocers, is | 
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recommended the State Department of Physical Edu- 
cation to all inter this field. 
















Games an é sports are pr minently recognized in Cali- 
fornia’s sch¢ prog Dr. Rodgers’ book is highly 
interesting ar nd practical; price, postpaid $1.25. 
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Published by . 
C. F. WILLIAMS & SON 
36 Beaver Street Albany, New York | 












anne Business Schools 






leading private business training 
ca have been inspected, evaluated, 
=é by this Association. Accreditment 
vate school field means 1s much as in the 

é and teachers should have at 
h schools before making recom- 
graduates 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 


: 1917 Mallers Building 
CheEmblem CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


the 
Efficient Schodl Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. Bfficient Schaal 
It pays to attend a schoo! accredited by the N. A. A.C. S. 

























KAPPA ALPHA THETA HOUSE 
and PHI MU 


Board and room for Summer Session. Women only. 
Furnace heat, running water in each room. Sleeping 
porches. 1'4% blocks from campus. 4 block from all 
transportation. Rate $75 per session. Apply early. 


Address MAE N. LENT 
WOMEN’S FACULTY CLUB _ BERKELEY 
















































































From March 15, 1930, our prices for black 
and white lantern slides are 75¢ from print. 
50c from negative. 


THE SHAW LABORATORY 
1155 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 









































|BACO BATIK DYES 


(Recognized as the Standard) 
2 oz. tins in powder form...............from $0.80 up 
2 oz. jars in liquid form.. at $0.40 a jar 


























Baco Paint Stopper... s-weeeeeat $0.50 a jar 
Baco Dystik. Crayon, “Box 12 “colors sical at $1.50 
Write for Price List 


BACHMEIER & CO., INC. 
| 432 Weet 37th St., New York City Dept. 10 | 






























































Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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George Washington and Martha Washington 
These wills are in their own handwriting. The 
first president’s is of twenty closely written 
pages. Each page is signed “Go. Washington” 







The records in this court-house run back to 
1642. They are wonderfully well kept and a 
great deal of our nation’s history is recorded 
there. An hour was spent at Mount Vernon and 
later the historic shrines in Alexandria were 
inspected. Just as evening was falling Arling- 
ton Cemetery with all of its historical interest 
and the home of Robert E. Lee, one of our great 
Americans, were visited. 


The Congressional Library 


The evening was spent in viewing the wonders 
of the Congressional Library. Here are housed 
thousands upon thousands of books and also the 
paintings, etchings and drawings of the fore- 
most American artists. 


Two of the most important documents pre- 
served there are the original Constitution of the 
United States and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. By 12 o’clock that night most of the 
travelers had returned to the train tired from a 
day well spent. 


The next morning found us in Philadelphia 
where time was allowed to visit the grave of 
Franklin, the home of Betsy Ross, Carpenter's 
Hall and Independence Hall with its old Liberty 
Bell and other mementos of a past day. 


We arrived in Atlantic City at noon. The 
impressions of the big convention will be given 
by others. 








The California Breakfast 


The California Breakfast on Monday morning 
was attended by 119 Californians or former Cali- 
fornians. Dr. Gwinn was a most excellent toast- 
master and called upon Superintendent Frank 
Cody of Toledo, President of the Department 
Miss Ruth E. Pyrtle of Lincoln, Nebraska, Pres- 
ident of the National Education Association, 1) 
William John Cooper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the United States, Miss Turner of Texas. 
President of the Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion, Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the N. E. A 
Journal, Dr. Edwood P. Cubberley, Dean of the 
School of Education of Stanford University, 
Dean Baldwin M. Woods, University of Califor- 
nia, Dean Lester B. Rogers, University of 
Southern California and Cameron Beck, Per- 
sonnel Director of the New York Stock Ex- 
change who has been in California so many 
times at educational gatherings that he is really 
counted as one of our own. 


The meetings were all excellently arranged 
The big pageant, which was staged on Tuesday 
night in the great auditorium, was one of the 
most ambitious undertakings ever witnessed at 
a teachers convention. Over 2700 teachers and 
students took part. The theme was excellent, 
the musical numbers well presented, while the 
costuming and lighting effects were simp) 
marvelous. 

The Convention closed Thursday noon—good- 


byes were said and by widely diverging routes 
the homeward journey was begun. 
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Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


Published in a Two-book, a Three-book 
and a Six-book Series 


NLY one new thing at a time and covered so thoroughly that the pupil 
goes on with understanding and confidence. 


Arithmetic skills developed by abundant varied drills and right habits fixed 


by repetition. 


Long division robbed of its difficulties by a new method of teaching. 
Problems true to modern, everyday life and business practice. 
Scientifically prepared Improvement Tests. 


Checking and verifying of results required on almost every page. 


Their authors are: Gerorce DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph. D., Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and CLIFFORD BREWsTER Upton, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 








RECENT MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 


Color plus accuracy 
Truth plus interest 


Marshall’s 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


HIs new basic text for the upper grades or the 
Junior High School combines all the features 


teachers look for and children love. It has a 
picturesque but simple style, magnificent illustrations 
(eight in full color), abundant teaching helps, and, 
best of all, content that gives a picture accurate in 
both fact and spirit of our entire development, 
social, economic, political, for all parts of the coun- 
try, South and West as well as East. It gives ade- 
quate attention to the modern era and our interna- 
tional position. A more original, delightful, and 
truthful presentation of history for this age level 
has never been written. 


Bound in durable waterproof red fabrikoid—$1.60 


For Teachers 


McCormick: AGRICULTURE FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


The appreciational vs. the vocational 
side of agriculture . $1.80 


Harrington: PROGRAM MAKING 
For JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Much-needed light 
complicated subject . 


and 
$1.75 


on a new 


Starbuck: A GUIDE TO BOOKS 
FOR CHARACTER 
Vol. II, FICTION, just out, is a de- 


pendable map of Children’s Bookland. 
eee a we ee ee $2.50 


Forthcoming! Twenty-four new titles of the NEW POCKET CLASSICS. Send for information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Current School Law 


A.FreD E. LENTz 
C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


The Motor Vehicle Liability Law 


HE constitutionality of section 1714% of 
a. Civil Code was unsuccessfully attacked 
by the State Controller in the case of Heron v. 
Riley (79 C. D. 38, ), decided by 
the Supreme Court of California on January 9, 
1930. 

Civil Code section 1714%, it will be recalled, 
makes the state and various political subdivisions 


Pac. 


thereof, including school districts, liable in dam- 
ages for any injury to person or property occa- 
sioned by the negligent operation of a motor 
vehicle owned or operated thereby. 

The arguments of the Controller were: 


1. That the enacting the sec- 
tion fulfill the requirements 
of Article IV, section 24 of the Constitution. 

2. That the application of public funds to pay 
judgments secured under the section constitutes 
a gift of public funds in violation of Article IV, 
section 31 of the Constitution. 

3. That the discriminatory in that 
it confers a new right of action upon a particular 
class of citizens for injuries not 
applicable and so violates Article I, 
the Constitution. 

4. That the Constitution 
(Const. Art. IV, sec. 25) prohibition against spe- 
cial laws regulating the practice of 
justice by providing that in case of recovery 
under the section the state or subdivision is 
subrogated to the rights of the person injured 
and may recover from the officer, agent or 
ployee causing the damage. 


title of the act 
was insufficient to 


section is 


previously 
section 21 of 


section violates the 


courts of 


em- 


All the arguments of the Controller were held 
to be of little or no merit and the section was 
held constitutional. 

The action of the Supreme Court in the instant 
case appears to preclude any further question- 
ing of the constitutionality of the law. The State 
Controller has, however, petitioned the Supreme 
Court for a rehearing of the case. 


Separate Schools for Mexican Children 


N the digest of opinions rendered by the 

Attorney General which appeared in _ this 
department last month, there appears a digest 
of Opinion No. 6735 which held, in part, that 
separate schools could not, under existing law, 
be maintained for Mexicans. This opinion caused 
a considerable disturbance in certain school 
districts of the state which were maintaining 
separate schools for Mexicans. 

These school districts upon learning of the 


effect of the Attorney General’s opinion justified 


News 


the existence of their separate schools for Mexi- 
cans on the ground that Mexicans were Indians 
and therefore could be placed in separate schools 
under the authority of section 3.4 of the School 
Code. The Attorney General, when this question 
was presented to him, held in his Opinion No. 
6735a, rendered January 23, 1929, that: 


“It is well known that the greater portion of 
the population of Mexico are Indians, and when 
such Indians emigrate to the United States, they 
are subject to the laws applicable generally to 
other Indians.” 


Therefore, separate schools can, under this 
opinion, be maintained by school districts for 
that type of Mexican child and when the separ- 
ate school is established, the child may be ex- 
cluded from any other school in the district eve: 
though the parents of the child 


become citizens of the United States. 


may have 


This opinion of the Attorney General presents 
grave and delicate problems which, if not handled 
properly, may cause trouble. 


First: There is the problem of determining 
whether or not any certain Mexican child has 
Indian blood and if so, if it is 
classify him as an Indian. 


sufficient to 


Second: There is the very natural resentment 
Mexicans have against being called Indians. 


Third: There must be considered the attitude 
of the Mexican government. The Mexican gov- 
ernment certainly will not view with favor any 
discrimination against Mexicans. 


The prevailing opinion among those familiar 
with the School Law is that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has misconstrued the law. 


Teacher Salary Liability 

HE question asked is whether a teacher 
aaa under contract by a school dis- 
trict may recover on his contract of employ- 
ment when the district has no funds available 
during the current fiscal year with which to 
pay his salary as fixed by the contract and, if 
recovery can be had, may the district pay the 
judgment out of funds to be received during the 
next fiscal year. 

In my opinion, the teacher may _ recover 
against the district, but the district may not pay 
the judgment out of funds accruing to the dis- 
trict during a subsequent fiscal vear. As I will 
point out, a teacher who signs a contract with a 
district does so at his own risk insofar as the 
payment of his salary is concerned. The teacher, 
of course, is under no duty to continue his ser- 
vices with the district upon the failure of the 








The Laidlaw Readers 


With Pupils’ Workbooks, Primer through Book Six 
A New Series of a New Type 


WORKBOOKS FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES. 
The Pupils’ Workbooks for Grades 4, 5, and 6 are 
now ready—completing a comprehensive Workbook 
Program from the Primer through Book Six in which 
work-type exercises help to develop the desirable 
reading abilities. Moreover, the content of the 
LAIDLAW READERS is of high literary quality 
and there is a wealth of material of permanent in- 
formational value. 


TEACHER DIFFICULTIES MINIMIZED. The re- 
SPONSE MATERIAL and stupy activities in the Read- 
ers offer so much in the way of suggestions for 
pupils’ work that most of the teaching difficulties 
are minimized or entirely eliminated 


A NEW STANDARD IN READING TEXTBOOKS. 
The Primer and its method of presentation are so 
simple that the long, tedious pre-primer work is 
eliminated. Informal suggestions which include teach- 
ing plans for every selection are interleaved into a 
Teachers Edition for the Primer, Book 1, Book 2, 
and Book 3. Tracners Pians for Books 4, 5, and 6 
are included in one book. There is a striking freedom 
from any “‘cut and dried plan™’ as the suggestions 
are most elastic and give full rein to teacher initiative 
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Ernest J. ASHBAUGH 


The superior result of years of research in 
vocabulary method and word placement; 
word list coincides with the National Spelling 
List included in the Department of Superin- 
tendence Fourth and Fifth Yearbooks; Horn- 
Ashbaugh method of teaching spelling ap- 
proved by practically all normal schools; 
most extensively used spellers in the country. 


EDITIONS 
Complete Edition 
Grades 1 to 8 £0.60 
Two-Book Edition 
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Three-Book Edition 
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district to pay his salary at the time and in the 
amount specified in the contract. 

Returning to the question you asked, School 
Code 2.800, 2.802 2.803 
from 1623) 


sections and (derived 
Political 


follows: 


Code section provide as 


2.800. Boards of school trustees, high school 
boards, junior college boards, and boards of edu- 
cation are liable as such in the name of the dis- 
trict for salary due any teacher on contract and 
for all debts contracted under the provisions of 
this Code. 

“2.802. Boards of school trustees, high school 
boards, junior college boards and boards of edu- 
cation, must any judgment for debts, lia- 
bilities, or damages out of the school funds to 
the credit of the district, subject to the limita- 
tion on the use of such funds fixed in the Con- 
stitution of the State of California. 

“2.803. Contracts mentioned in this Article 
shall not be made in excess of the school moneys 
accruing to the district and usable for the pur- 
poses of the contracts during the school year for 
which the contracts are made, 
district shall not be held liable.” 


pay 


otherwise the 


Thus, it is seen that while S. C. 2.800 makes 
the governing board of a district liable for 
salary due any teacher on contract, this liability 
is rendered almost non-existent by S. C. 2.802 
and 2.803. 

The “limitation on the use of such funds fixed 
by the Constitution of the State of California” 
is evidently that fixed by Article XI, section 18 
of the Constitution, which prohibits a school 
district incurring any liability in any manner 
exceeding in any year the income and revenue 
provided for that year. It would seem that the 
legislature attempted to render it impossible for 
a school district to pay judgments out of the 
funds accruing to it subsequent to the time the 
right of action against the district arose. 

Section 2.803 appears to make impossible for 
the teacher to recover by simply providing that 
if a district makes contracts (including teachers 
contracts) in excess of the funds available there- 
fore the district is not liable on the contract. 


(Continued on Page 76) 


The children of the Centerville Grammar 
School, Alameda County, publish an interesting 
and artistic school-paper called “The Oracle”. 
It is mimeographed, with many pictures colored 
in crayon by the children. The editor is Frank 
Dusterberry; the principal of the school is 
Joseph Dias. 


Injuries to Pupils 


N a recent number of the “News” and in this 

department, appeared a review of the decision 
of the Appellate Court handed down in the case 
of Ahern v. Livermore Union High School Dis- 
trict (59 C. A. D. 1001, 279 Pac. 1032). That 
decision held that for a pupil to recover for an 
injury resulting from the negligence of the dis- 
trict it was necessary that the pupil meet all the 
requirements of D. A. 5619 as to the showing 
of negligence on the part of the district. 


On January 30, 1930, the Supreme Court of 
California reversed the Appellate Court in a 
four to three decision— Ahern vy. Livermore 
High School District (79 C. D. 126). The gist 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court follows: 


Political Code section 1623 (now School Code 
sections 2.800-2.806) gave to pupils injured 
through the negligence of a school district or its 
officers or employees the right to institute an 
action against the district for the purpose of 
recovering such a judgment. D. A. 5619 is a 
general act defining the liability of school dis- 
tricts (among other public bodies) to the gen- 
eral public. Political Code section 1623 is a spe- 
cial act and purports to deal only with the 
liability of school districts to children of the 
district. Thus, the provisions of the special act 
prevail over the provisions of the general act. 


As the provisions of Political Code section 
1623 are determinative of the rights of the pupil 
in the present case the instructions given by the 
trial court which the appellate court held to be 
improper, are in fact, proper. 


There was a strong dissenting opinion by 
three members of the court who held that 
Political Code section 1623 merely made lawful 
the disbursement of school district funds in pay- 
ment of judgments against school districts un- 
der Deering Act 5619, and that any other con- 
struction destroyed the meaning of Deering Act 
5619 altogether, insofar as school districts were 
concerned. 


After reading the decision in full it is appar- 
ent that the majority of the court were able to 
reach the decision they did only by a very 
strained and unnatural construction of Political 


Code section 1623. The language of that sec- 
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“Oregon State” ‘Summer Session 


JUNE 16—JULY 25 CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Vocational Education--Junior High School, Remedial Teaching, Guidance 


Practical help dealing with practical situations by experienced scholars conversant with the 
most recent scholarship and research is offered in such interesting courses as Occupational In- 
formation, Vocational Guidance, Case Study of Maladjusted Children, Remedial Teaching in the 
High School, The Junior High School, Counseling, Educational Statistics, Public School Pub- 
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Deans of High School Girls. 

ROCKNE COMES BACK 


Assurance from Knute Rockne that he will be back in the Northwest again this summer to 
give his famous Coaching Course will be good news to the host of friends made during his past 
four coaching seasons and to those who have never yet had the work, which Rockne 
makes as interesting and entertaining as it is practical. School superintendents who had no in- 
tention of coaching have taken his work solely to study his methods of instruction. The Two 
Weeks’ Summer School for Athletic Coaches headed by Knute Rockne and P. J. Schissler in 
football will include also J. V. Dixon, A. L. Stiner in Boxing and Wrestling; R. W. Newman, 
Field Athletics, R. O. Coleman Baseball and Physical Education. All but the last may be covered 
in the first two weeks of the summer session. 

The Home Economics program has never provided a greater array of distinguished names. 
In the Chemistry of Nutrition Dr. Henry C. Sherman of Columbia University is a world figure; 
in the field of Women’s Relations Dr. Chase Going Woodhouse is outstanding. Strong programs 
are offered in the fields of Commerce and Industrial Arts, while special interests are provided for 
in courses of Radio Communication, a non-technical course in Landscape Architecture, Courses 
in Physical Education, Vocational Journalism, Music, and the Basic Arts and Sciences. 
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tion which the court held gives a pupil a right 
of action against the district, reads: 

“Boards of schoo! trustees, high school boards, 
unior college boards and boards of education 
are liable as such in the name of the district for 

. any judgment against the district on account 
of the injury to any pupil arising because of the 
negligence of the district, its 


must 


officers or em- 
judgment for 
liabilities or damages out of the school funds 


to the credit of each district... .” 


ployees and they pay® any 


On its face the quoted provisions simply pro- 
vide the means whereby a pupil may collect on 
a judgment obtained by him against the school 
district. Yet the Supreme Court reads into these 
same provisions the intent of the legislature to 
confer a right of action against the school dis- 
trict in favor of a pupil injured through the 
negligence of the district or an officer or 
ployee thereof. 


eim- 


To most people, the dissenting of opinion of 
three members of the court will appear the 
more reasonable and correct construction of the 
law. 


The Teacher and the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act 

- pbivaoens of no greater 
permitted to be, render any 
detailed discussion of an Act having the scope 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act, which be- 
sides covering, with affiliated legislation, 
hundred printed pages, has been the source of 
innumerable lengthy and bitter law suits. This 
article, then, will not attempt more than a brief 
outline of the protection offered by the Act to 
teachers and other employees of school districts. 


length than this is 


impossible 


some 


{The Teacher and Workmen’s Compensation 


The “Workmen’s Compensation Insurance and 
Safety Act of 1917” (Stats. 1917, Chap. 586 as 
amended) or as it is more commonly 
“The Workmen's Act” does not 
give an accurate indication of the scope of the 
Act. If the term “Employee's” be 
for ‘““‘Workmen’s” the 
accurately 


known: 
Compensation 


substituted 
scope of the Act is 
indicated, for the Act 
tection to everyone who is an employee with but 
few exceptions. It is 
enumerate all the persons 
who are entitled to the benefits of the Act, since 
the only purpose of 


more 
offers its pro- 


unnecessary, 
various 


however, to 


classes of 


this article is to point out 
the benefits accruing under the Act to teachers 
employed in the public system of the 
state under the Act 

In this article, for the 
teacher will be referred to as 
well as “teacher”, the 
referred as the “employer”, the Industriai Acci- 
dent Commission as the “Commission’”’ and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as the “Act”. 

That teachers are very 
within the scope of the Act is easily shown by 
quoting from the Act. Thus, a 
public schools of California is 
afforded by 


school 


suke of brevity, a 
“employee” as 


school district will be 


definitely brought 


teacher in the 
one who may 


benefits the Workmen's 


claim the 
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Compensation Act and the employing school dis 


trict is liable to the extent provided by the Act 
for all injuries suffered by a teacher in the 
course of his employment not self inflicted and 
not caused by his intoxication 
the teacher 


whether or not 
may have been injured by 


negligence. 


reason of 
his own 


Course of Employment 


As has been pointed out, a teacher must be 


injured while acting in the course of his em- 
ployment. This requires a statement defining 
insofar as that may be possible when one is 


acting in the course of his employment. 
When is an employee acting in the course of 


his employment and so entitled to compensation 


if injured while acting therein? Putting the 
question in another way, when does an em- 
ployee’s injury arise out of the course of his 


employment? 
than of 
through 


This is a question more of fact 
law and nearly every situation 
which an employee is injured has its 
own peculiar circumstances, it is not possible to 
here enumerate all those acts which might prop- 
erly be said to be those of an employee acting in 
the course of his employment. What follows is 
perhaps the best definition that has yet been 
given. Originating in Massachusetts (In re Mc- 
Nicol, 215 Mass. 497, 102 N. E. 697), it has been 
frequently quoted | the courts of California 
(Kimbol v. I. A. C. 3 Cal. 351, 160 Pac. 150). 


“A* injury 
when there is apparent to the 
consideration of all the circum- 
casual connection between the con- 
ditions under which the work is required to be 
performed and the resulting injury. Under this 
teSt, if the injury can be seen to have followed 
as a natural incident of the work and to have 
been contemplated by a reasonable person fa- 
miliar with the whole situation as a result of 
the exposure occasioned by the nature of the 
employment, then arises ‘out of’ the employment 
3ut it excludes an injury which cannot fairly 
be traced to the employment as a contributing 
proximate cause and which comes from a hazard 
to which the workman would be equally exposed 
apart from the employment. The causative 
danger must be peculiar to the work and not 
common to the neighborhood. It must be inci- 
dental to the character of the business and not 
independent of the relation of master and ser- 
vant. It need not have 
pected, but after the event it must appear to 
have had its origin in a risk connected with 
the employment and to have flowed from that 
source as a rational consequence.” 

An outline follows which attempts to give 
some indication of when and when not a teacher 
may be said to be acting within the scope of his 
employment. This outline as given is 
in its terms and must be read in the 
other pertinent provisions of the act: 

An employee who suffers death or injury: 

1. When, without being so directed by the 
employer, performs work for, renders assistance 
to, or exchanges work with other 
not entitled to compensation. 

2. When performing work outside the scope 
of his usual duties but at the direction of his 
employer is entitled to compensation. 


since 


y 
17 


‘arises out of’ the employment 
rational 
mind, upon 
Stances, a 


been foreseen or ex- 


general 
light of 


employees, is 
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The SLIDE gives a ride on the wings of an Eagle! 


Lofty heights—and an exhilarating swoop to 
earth. Veritable fairyland ...a child on the 
wings of an eagle. 

Slides always become the center of activity, 
providing ever-interesting thrills and happy 
companionship. 


Medart slides are built with the same careful 
design and construction which has featured 
Medart Apparatus for 57 years. Medart play- 
ground apparatus is outstanding in quality, a 
definite assurance of safety, service and dura- 
bility. 


Write for the Big, New Catalog 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


555 MISSION STREET, San Francisco 631 S. SPRING STREET, Los Angeles 


General Business Science 


Jones and Bertschi 
A new and scientific text that gives pupils of Junior High School age 
an understanding of the principles of business, its customs and practices. 


An exploratory course corresponding to the required courses in General 
Science and General Mathematics. 


The text is accompanied by a series of most interesting projects for 
each unit of the text. These projects bring the pupil into actual contact 
with those business activities that enter into the daily life of every citizen 
regardless of his calling. 


Instead of training the pupil for various clerical jobs, which he may or may not 
fill, ““General Business Science” gives him a knowledge of modern business functions 
and services so that he may know how to conduct his affairs in a businesslike manner 


576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; profusely illustrated; complete index and 
glossary of business terms. 


Write our nearest office for examination copy 
or descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 
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3. When performing acts necessary to his life 
comfort and convenience is entitled to 
pensation. 

4. In street or travel accident when engaged 
in duties which require him to be on the 
streets or to travel is entitled to compensation. 

5. As a result of horse play on the part of 
fellow employees is not entitled to compensation. 

6. In going to and from work or to and from 
lunch is not entitled to compensation except 
when on business of employer or when trans- 
portation is furnished by employer. 

7. Entering or leaving employer’s premises 
is entitled to compensation. 

8. And suffers a mental or nervous disorder 
as a result of a compensable injury is entitled 
to compensation. 

9. On vacation is not entitled to compensation. 

10. On leave of not entitled to 
compensation. 


com- 


absence is 


There is one feature of the Act that must not 
be overlooked in discussing compensation and 
that is that provision which provides that where 
conditions of compensation exist “the right to 
recover such compensation pursuant to the act 
shall be the exclusive remedy against the em- 
ployer for the injury or death.” This means that 
when an employee recovers compensation against 
an employer the employer cannot be sued for 
damages for the same injury or death. 
that a teacher is entitled 
to receive under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act is of two sorts: (1) medical and hospital 
attention and (2) money payment for either per- 
manent or temporary disability and for death. 


The compensation 


A. Medical and Hospital Attention 

Section 9 (a) of the act provides that where 
liability for compensation exists under the act 
the employer must furnish ‘‘such medical, sur- 
gical and hospital treatment, including nursing, 
medicines, medical and surgical supplies, 
‘crutches and apparatus, including artificial 
‘members, aS May reasonably be required to cure 
and relieve from the effects of the injury.” 
Should the employer fail to comply with this 
provision of law within a reasonable time, the 
teacher may do so himself and the employer will 
be held liable to the teacher for all reasonable 
expenses so incurred by the teacher. 


B. Disability Compensation 

In addition to medical and hospital attention, 
the teacher is entitled to money compensation 
for any temporary and permanent disability he 
may suffer, If the disability is partial and tem- 
porary the compensation amounts to 65 per cent 
of the average weekly earnings during the 
period of disability. If the disability is total 
and temporary the compensation is 65 per cent 
of the weekly loss in wages during the period 
of such disability. 


Where the disability is permanent the com- 
pensation ranges from 65 per cent of the average 
weekly earnings for a period of 4 weeks to 65 
per cent of the average weekly earnings for 240 
weeks, and thereafter 40 per cent of the average 
weekly earning for the remainder of life, for a 
100 per cent disability. In determining the per- 
centages of total disability, there is taken into 
account the nature of the injury, the occupation 
of the injured person and his age at the time of 


News 


the injury, consideration being given to the 
ability of the disabled employee to compete in 
an open labor market. In computing the average 
weekly earnings, however, the maximum aver- 
age weekly earnings is fixed for the purposes of 
the act at $38.46. The maximum amount of 
compensation which a teacher might receive 
could not therefore be in excess of approxi- 
mately $25. 

When an injury is caused by the serious and 
wilful misconduct of the teacher, the compensa- 
tion which he might otherwise have received is 
cut to one-half except where the injury results 
in a permanent partial disability equal or in 
excess of 70 per cent. On the other hand, if 
the injury is caused by the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the employer, the compensation 
payable to the employee may be increased one- 
half by the commission. No disability compensa- 
tion is payable to the employee unless 
been unable to work for at least 7 
compensation begins with the eighth day and 
does not, in any event, cover the first 7 days 
of his disability. 

C. Death Benefits 

In the event an employee dies by reason of a 
compensable injury, his dependents become 
entitled, as against the insurance carrier, or if 
there be none, against the employer, to all com- 
pensation which had accrued to the employee 
but had not been paid at the time of his death, 
in addition to the other benefits herein indicated. 

When the employee is survived by one or 
more persons wholly dependent upon him for 
support, such dependents are allowed up to $150 
for burial expenses and are also entitled to a 
death benefit which, when added to such com- 
pensation as was payable to the employee at the 
time of his death, will equal three 
average annual earnings but not in 
$5000. In computing the death benefit the aver- 
age annual earnings are taken as being not 
less than $333.33 nor more than $1999.92. 

Where the employee is not survived by any 
person or persons totally dependent upon him 
for support but is survived by one or more per- 
sons who are partially dependent upon him for 
support, the dependents are allowed in addition 
to up to $150 for burial expenses, an amount 
equal to three times the average amount which 
the deceased employee had contributed to the 
support of the dependent or dependent persons. 
However, this amount when added to the com- 
pensation accrued payable at the time of the 
employee’s death must not exceed three times 
the average annual earnings of the deceased 
employee nor more than $5000. Here, as above, 
the average annual earnings are taken to be not 
less than $333.33 nor more than $1999.92. 

The procedure established whereby the em- 
ployee may claim compensation is comparatively 
simple. 

To claim compensation, notice in writing must 
be given the employer stating the name and 
address of the employee injured, the time and 
place where the injury occurred, the nature of 
the injury. This notice must be given within 
30 days after the happening of the injury which 
it is claimed caused the injury or death. In 
the case of a teacher or other employee of a 
school district it is suggested that such notice 
should be sent by registered mail to the clerk 
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Spend Pennies for Book Covers 
and 


Save Dollars in Textbooks 


Holden Book Covers 


DOUBLE THE LIVES OF SCHOOL BOOKS and 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS AND HYGIENE 


MADE OF UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


W ATERPROOF—FLEXIBLE—W EATHERPROOF 


Special Safety Rules Printed on No. 2 Size Without Extra Charge 
Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Mires C. Houpen, President 
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The CHICAGO 


—the world’s 
most wonder- 
ful machine at 
its price. It 
sharpens pen- 
cils of stand- 
ard size only, 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet 
the requirements of every school— 
“Cuicaco,” $1 — “Giant,” $1.50 — 
“MARVEL,” $1.75 — “Star,” $2.50 — 
“Junior,” $3.50 — “Wizarp,” $4 — 
“Dexter,” $5 — “Danpy,” $6 (with 
automatic feed) and the “Rounp 
“Point,” $2, especially for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades. 





Ask your Supply House or Stationer 


Catalog on request 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER SESSION| 


CHOOL 
of the THEATRE | 


URRICULUM especially designed | 

for teachers and directors who de- | 
sire to supplement their own experience | 
by new contacts, a fresh viewpoint and | 
intensive training in the essentials of 
dramatic art, direction, stagecraft, design | 
and theatre management —as practiced | 
in a successful theatrical organization... 
Faculty of high professional standing, | 


_ under the personal direction of Gilmor | 


Brown... Enrollment limited, applications | 
will be accepted in the order of their | 
receipt. Write at once for full information 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Business Manager 


Pasadena Community Playhouse 
Association 


39 S. EL MOLINO AVE « PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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or secretary, as the case may be, of the govern- 
ing board of the district. But if the employer 
has knowledge of the injury from any source, 
that knowledge is equivalent to the written 
notice referred to above. 







END SHOE FATIGUE WITH 


ANTIWEVER 
SHOES 


If you are suffering, if you are tired—try 
CANTILEVER comfort. For Cantilever 
really helps your feet; the flexible arch 
supports and cushions every step. It permits 






All awards of the commission are conclusively 
presumed to be lawful and reasonable unless 
modified or set aside by the commission itself 
or by the supreme or appellate court, by writ 
of certiorari or review, when it is found that 
the evidence does not support the award or the 
commission has no jurisdiction. 



























Ordinarily, if the school district against which 
an award is made is protected by insurance 
there will be no trouble in securing the pay- 
ment of the award, since the insurance carrier 
must pay the award 

Where, however, the district has neglected to 
carry insurance itself against liability under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the enforcement 
of an award against a recalcitrant district may 
prove troublesome. In cases where the employer 
is not a public corporation the act provides that 
the award may be enforced by execution. But 
no execution can be levied against a school 


foot muscles to exercise and function. The 
shape follows the natural lines of the foot 



















you get comfort from the first step on. 


Comfort for the entire family 








district and the act makes no provision for the 
enforcement of an award against a school dis- 
trict through other means. 

















THE WENTWOOD 


212 Stockton—Second Floor 


Opp. Union Square SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND: 1755 Broadway 
{lso LOS ANGELES and PASADENA 


Although there are no cases which were based 













upon the enforcement of an award against a 
school district, it appears from an examination 
of the law that the proper procedure would be 
to bring an action at law against the school 



























district for the compensation given as the 
award 





Ti Los ANcetes Geomerry Teacners Rate Hicu 


The Stone-Mallory 
Modern Plane Geometry 


Karly in March the Los Angeles geom- 
etry teachers voted on the leading texts in 
geometry. The STONE-MALLORY was 
far in the lead. Of the 106 votes cast, 57 
were for the STONE-MALLORY; 19 for 
its nearest competitor; 17 for the next 
text; and 13 for the fourth text. The graph 
below will help you visualize the tremen- 


dous lead of the STONE-MALLORY. 








Rounfiles 













and other unit work. 
| Both teachers and 
J students appreciate the 
advantages of the 
Ronofile System. 
















“The most satisfactory solution of the laboratory record 
I have yet found.”’ Case 5x1l0xl2 and 30 folders, suited 
to a class of 30, $2.00 p.p. Case 10x10x12, 25¢ extra. 













FLACH & BENEDICT, INC. 
Bookkeeping, Filing and Card Systems 
460 EAST THIRD STREET LOS ANGELES 



















STONE-MALLORY-57 


Sun TEXT-19 | SAMUEL FRENCH 
Sao TEXT-17 | Western Office 


For the convenience of our customers in 
the West, orders and inquiries regard- 
ing amateur plays may be addressed to 





There’s a Reason! 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


C. W. RoapMan, Representative 











SAMUEL FRENCH 
Fine Arts Bldg., 811 West Seventh St. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


2515 SIxTH AVENUE 
Los ANGELES 
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“The Fare’s the Thing” 

Air transportation officials are learning that 
it has been fare and not fear that held the public 
back from riding in commercial planes. Recently 
several of the companies made drastic reduc- 
tions in rates to see if the people would react 
favorably. 

The result has been both surprising and pleas- 
ing. Local and long distance passengers have 
sprung up everywhere, and capacity-filled planes 
are now becoming common occurrences. 

A comparison of airplane and railroad rates is 
interesting. The TAT-Maddux Air Lines sub- 
mit the following figures: 

Fare one way San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
$21.50. Time consumed, three hours. Rail and 
Pullman fares between same _ points, $21.54. 
Time consumed, 12 hours. 

On transcontinental journeys, where’ both 
plane and train are used, the one-way fare from 
Los Angeles to Columbus, Ohio, for instance, is 
$127.50 and the round trip, $241.25. This in- 
cludes rail and Pullman over night, and all 
meals in airplanes. The time for this trip is 
3514 hours. From San Francisco to Columbus 
the fare is $21.50 additional each way. 

The standard rail and Pullman fares between 
Los Angeles and Columbus, one way are $118.12. 
round trip, $217.28. Time consumed 76 hours- 
and additional time by rail entails added meal 
expense, 


Good Vacation Trips 

The Sciots have planned an 18-day vacation 
trip covering National Parks, June 21 to July 8. 
This excursion over Santa Fe lines will visit 
the Grand Canyon National Park; Isleta Indian 
Pueblos; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Colorado 
Springs, with trip to Pikes Peak; Denver, Colo- 
rado; the Four and One-half-day Tour of Yel- 
lowstone National Park; Glacier National 
Park; Rainier National Park, and the cities of 
Tacoma, Washington, and Portland, Oregon. 

The South of Market Boys have arranged a 
Santa Fe tour of 8000 miles July 12 to August 1 
covering the ‘Grand Canyon National Park, 
Isleta Indian Pueblos, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas City, Missouri; Chicago, Illinois; 
Niagara Falls, Montreal, Canada; Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; New York City, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, and Colorado points. 

The California Knights of Columbus are mak- 
ing a 77-day tour of Europe. The countries to 
be visited are France, Monaco, Italy, Switzer- 


land, Germany, Holland, England, and Ireland. 


These school trips each have distinct educa- 
tional features and will be of interest to many 
California school people. 












o Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves:-: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 


OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


ORO ee 
Acid 


Phospha te 


AT ALL pRUGGISTS 





AN Ricetitin 
IN FAMILY DIET 


LESLIE 
lodized Salt 


Minerals are necessary 
for the protection of 
health. The iodine in 
Leslie Iodized Salt acts 
as a safeguard against 
goitre—ask your doctor 
about it! 


LESLIE-CALIFORNIA 
SALT COMPANY 
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Current School Law 


(Continued from Page 68) 


A statement so clear as that expressed in sec- 
tion 2.803 would not be overlooked by any court. 


The most complete exposition of the liability 
of a political subdivision of the state, under the 
circumstances existing in the instant case, is 
found in Arthur v. City of Petaluma (175 Cal. 
216, 165 Pac. 698). In that case the plaintiff 
had a contract with the defendant city under 
which he was to do all printing for the city at 
the price stated in the contract. At the time 
the printing under the contract was completed, 
there was sufficient money to pay the claim of 
the plaintiff, but at the time he presented his 
claim, the funds of the city were exhausted. He 
sued, obtained a judgment and brought proceed- 
ing in mandate in the appellate court to compel 
the city to pay the claim. It is interesting to 
note that the case transferred from the 
appellate court where it had originally been 
instituted, to the supreme court because of the 
inability of the justices of the appellate court to 
agree upon a judgment. 


was 


The supreme court refused to issue the writ 
of mandamus on the ground that Article XI, 
section 18 was applicable to claims which had 


been reduced to judgments. Following are the 


more important passages of the opinion: 


“*But it must be remembered that all are pre- 
sumed to know the law and that who ever deals 
with a municipality is bound to know the extent 
of its powers. Those who contract with it, or 
furnish it supplies, do so with reference to the 
law and must see that the limit (of indebted- 
ness) is not exceeded.’ (Quoting from San Fran- 
cisco Gas Co. v. Brickwedel, 62 Cal. 641).” 


“Merely putting the demand in the form of a 
general judgment would not in any way take 
it out of the rule that the ordinary 
revenue of a future year cannot be applied to 
the payment of a liability of a previous year. 
(Smith v. Broderick, 107 Cal. 644, 40 Pac. 1033).” 


general 


“The fact that petitioner has obtained a judg- 
ment against the city for the amount of his 
claim in an action brought for that purpose does 
not avoid the application of this constitutional 
provision (referring to Article XI, section 18, 
Constitution). The judgment, of course, con- 
clusively determines the question of the validity 
of his claim, but it still remains thus, by virtue 
of that provision, it cannot be paid out of the 
revenues of a fiscal year other than the one in 
which the liability or indebtedness was created.” 


“While it may be true that the constitutional 
provisions refer only to an indebtedness or lia- 
bility which the municipality itself incurred, 
contracts entered into by municipalities are 
within the provision.” 
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“If they are without that provision, then it is 
difficult to see how indebtedness 
any services or 


incurred for 
commodities necessary for the 
public welfare could be held to be within it, or 
how the constitutional limitation could be kept 
from being frittered away. (Quoting from 
Undertakers v. Widber, 113 Cal. 201, 45 Pace. 


atey, 

Under this decision a teacher could not enforce 
a judgment obtained in a suit to enforce a con- 
tract when the district employing him had in- 
sufficient funds accruing to it during the year 
for which he was employed, even though sec- 
2.802 or 2.803 had enacted. 
Section 18 of Article XI of the Constitution is 


tions never been 
by its terms as applicable to school districts as 
to municipalities or other political subdivisions 
of the state. The net result is that a teacher con- 
tracts with a district at his own risk insofar as 
the payment of his salary is concerned. 


The only method to protect the teacher in 
such cases now apparent to me, is to set up a 
procedure whereby two-thirds of the electors of 
the school district might be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote an additional tax to provide for 
the payment of salaries. Such a procedure does 
not exist at present. 


SUMMER * 
SESSION 1 


California School of Fine Arts 


Affiliated with the University of California 


CHESTNUT AND JONES STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone: GRAYsTONE 2500 


June 23 to August 1 


Intensive courses of study in drawing, 
painting, sculpture, and design. Work 
offered for both training of professional 
artists and teachers of art. Splendid new 
buildings. Pleasant surroundings for 
summer work. 


Write for catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
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MOTIVATION BY GRAPHIC 
METHODS 
This graphic chart is a new and 
effective device for motivating chil- 
dren in school subjects. There is a 
fundamental psychological reason 
for its success and popularity. It is 
the same reason that has made the 


graph so popular in commerce, in industry, and in scientific literature—the 


graph tells the story at a glance in the most vivid way. 


There is nothing 


more stimulating to the child than to see his own progress in graphic form. 


How the Motivation Charts Are Used 


These charts can be used in innumerable ways in 
the research department, the administrator's office 
and the classroom. Every day new uses suggest 
themselves. Some specific uses are listed here: 

As a Record of Objective or Standard Tests 
A Health Chart 

Attendance Records 

To prevent Tardiness 

Group Competition 

Class Average Record 

Teaching the Art of Graphics 

-Typewriting and Shorthand Progress Charts 


Prices: 15 cts. to 50 cts. 
Ask for descriptive circulars 
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Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, — LOS ANGELES, CAL. — FRESNO, CAL. — PHOENIX, ARIZ. 








San Francisco’s 
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distinctive 
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hotel 


WOODS - DRURY 
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also operating 
Hote, WHITcoMB 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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WILLIAM TAYLOR 


HOTEL at Civic Center 
SAN FRANCISCO 


James Woops, President Ernest Drury, Manager 
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Leo Day Tours fo 


ALASKA 


EXCURSIONS 
Leaving San Francisco 


JUNE 5, 12 and 16 


Take one of these marvelous 
Canadian Pacific Tours to see 
24 hours of daylighton June 21. 
Sun sets in Skagway 9:30 p.m.; 
rises 2:30a.m. Sunsetsin Daw- 
SON 10:54 P.M.; rises 1:10 a.m. 
Midnight is just twilight. 

See the “Inside Passage” by 
“Princess” Steamer. Sidetrips 
by rail and riverboat from scenic 
Skagway to fascinating historic 
White Horse, Atlin, Klondyke 
and the Yukon. 

Tours take from 13 to 27 days 

Specially reduced fares. Make 
reservations now through your 
local agent, Fred L. Nason, Gen- 
Agent, 675 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or W. Mcllroy, 
General Agent, 621 So. Grand, 


Los Angeles. Ph. TRinity 3258 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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University of Southern California 
DATES FOR 1930 SESSION SS U M tw E R 


JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 7 


JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 7 S E S S I O N 


6 UNITS 


AUGUST 8 TO AUGUST 30 1930 


POST SESSION—4 UNITS 





ewenty tive courses in education 
will be offered by the regular faculty augmented by eminent educators from all parts of America including 
Fred Carleton Ayer, M. S., Ph. D., Professor of Education Administration, University of Texas; M. Eustance Broom, 
A. M., Assistant Professor of Education, San Diego State Teachers College; William Paxton Burris, Ph. B., A. M., 
L. H. D., formerly Professor of History and Philosophy of Education, University of Cincinnati; Otto Templar 
Hamilton, A. M., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana University; Clyde Milton Hill, Ph. D., Chairman 
Department of Education and Professor of Secondary Education, Yale University; William Carl Ruediger, Ph. M., Ph. D., 
Dean of the School of Education, George Washington University; Kevork A. Sarafian, A. M., Ph. D., Professor and 
Head of Education Department, La Verne College, and visiting lecturer in Education, Claremont Colleges; Charles ¢ 
Weidemann, A. M., Ph. D., Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Gerald Alan Yoakam, A. M., Ph. D., 
Professor and Head of Department of Elementary Education, : ; 
University of Pittsburgh; Carl Frederick Huth, A. M., For bulletin of complete informa- 
Dean of University College, University of Chicago, and tion, address 
others of prominence, nationally. 


Vicibiinditeeinaii icin, Lester B. Rogers, Ph. D. 
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DEAN oF THE SUMMER SESSION 


3551 UNIVERSITY AVENUE ee OF SOUTHERN 
‘ALIFORNL 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA cri 









C. T. A. Bay Section 100 Per Cent 


Physical Education Department, San Francisco. 
















Internationally Famous 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA | 
| 


Kindergarten-Primary Department, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Superintendent's Office, Lake County. 

Superintendent's Office, Stockton. 










FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters | 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Department of Domestic Science, Stockton. 
Department of Industrial Arts, Stockton. 
Department of Drawing, Stockton 
Department of Music, Stockton. 

Department of Physical Education, Stockton. 
Teachers of Special Subjects, Lodi. te 
Manteca Schools 








Superintendent's Office, San Mateo County. 
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Jefferson School, San Mateo County 
Redwood City Schools, San Mateo County. f? s Car 
San Bruno Elementary Schools, San Mateo 4 
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County 


Garage 


row eee. 






San Mateo City Supervisors. q in 
Superintendent's Office, Santa Clara County fi Connec- 
Superintendent's Office, Solano County. : 


Stanislaus County Superintendent's Office. 
Turlock Schools. 





Art Department, San Francisco. 
Industrial Arts Department, San Francisco. 
Music Department, San Francisco. 









SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY | 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Presidens Vice-President and Managing Directer 








Department of Texts and Libraries, San Fran- 


cisco. 









Division of Correction of Speech Defects, San 









Francisco. 
Modesto Public Schools. 
Albany Publie Schools. 
Lake County. 
Piedmont School System 











The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 
Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 


Richmond School System 
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By Josepnx Cummincs Cuase, Famous Portrait Painter 


AN ARTIST TALKS ABOUT COLOR 


This book answers the practical questions about color that every artist must know, and it presents 24 actual working 
palettes of famous painters. It also gives such information as the pigments used in dyes, printing inks, house paints, etc. 
70 pages 5x7% Cloth, $1.50 
Joun Witey & Sons, Inc., Publishers, 440 Fourth Avenue, New Yorx 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 529 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





IT’S A GOOD THING TO BE ENROLLED WITH A MEMBER OF THE 


"NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to ‘‘N. A, T. A.,”” 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 


64 East Jackson, Chicago; 54 South Main Street, Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Avenue, "Berkeley. 


- LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 


Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 
Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus — Chemicals 
1460 E. OHIO STREET CHICAGO, U. 


| ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 





PHY WALL Maps...a 
series that stamps in- 
delibly upon the ele- 
mentary and high 
school pupil the dis- 
tribution = the im- 
portant icultural 
and i products 
of the United States 
and World. 

Clear, simple and 
easily interpreted, 
these Maps are ad- 
mirably suited for 
both individual and 
group reference. Free 








j . ~ descriptive data and 

A.J. Nystrom & Co. illustrated maps sent 

| 3333 Elston Avenue on request. Address 
Chicago Dept. 44 











High School—College 


DIPLOMAS 


Dependable Service—Quality Materials 
Our Eighteenth Year 


THE T. V. ALLEN CO. 
812-816 MapLe AVENUE Los ANGELES 








A VISUAL AID 
FOR EVERY VISUAL NEED 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE 
KEYSTONE View COMPANY 

Meadville, Penn. 

Harry W. Spinper 

P. O. Box 400 
Berkeley, California 


W. N. SincLey 
198 Ramona Place 
Pasadena, California 








52 BEALE STREET - 





LAWN MOWERS 


Strong, light running 
HAND MOWERS 

. and Dependable, 
easily operated 


POWER MOWERS. 


(both in all sizes) 


H.V. CARTER CO. 


Lawn, Garden 
and Golf Course 
Equipment 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Fire Extinguishers 
Fire Hose and Hose Reels 
Garden Hose 


School Trade Solicited 


HARRY L. PARKMAN CO. 


163 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


DEMAND 


The best for school work. 
F. P. M. Frame and Blades 
outlast all others. 


1F. P.M. 
Coping Saw 
and 7 Blades 
sent prepaid 
$1.00 


Used in many of the schools throughout the U. S. 
Cuts at any angle wood, iron, or bakelite. 
Teachers—Write for special discount and circulars. 


Pan. ee 


Chieago, Illinois 
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Present summarized results of questionnaire at 
next Principals’ Convention.” 

“The colleges should accept the high grade 
vocational and commercial student has 
‘changed his mind’.” 


who 


“IT think the committee has done well. It 
what I have long advocated. Let’s get to work 
and quit picayunish growling. Not all pupils 
should be prepared for college, even though they 
do graduate from High School.” 


is 


(a) “Work for a regional accrediting agency 
of colleges and secondary schools. 


(b) “Put accreditation of secondary schools in 
the hands of this body and let them also make 
recommendations to colleges regarding entrance 
requirements.” 

“Should like to see some modification so cer- 
tain students could be admitted on trial. There 
are boys here who get only ‘C’ in English who 
do well in some other line, also girls who rate 
no better than ‘C’ in mathematics who do 
in other courses.” 


well 


“The recently appointed state commission to 
study Secondary Education should make their 
report before definite aetion is taken on above.” 

“If the junior high is to realize its function 
as an exploratory finding institution, it must be 
freed for that purpose and not be bound to the 
high schvol in the ninth year.” 


“It my belief that the only remedy is to 
change the system of control of the University 
to control by state authorities where it should 
be.” 

“A committee of High School Principals and 
representatives of the college entrance examina- 
tion board should agree on the of the 
college preparatory subjects.” 


is 


content 


Important Local History Projects 


glee RHYS JONES, 
Siskiyou County public schools, reports the 


there of a little booklet containing 
the historical orgin of each geographical name in 
the county authoritatively explained. This is the 
result of a historical project in all of the schools 
of the county. 


general supervisor, 


production 


The remaining pioneers, he states, will 
have crossed over the last great divide. With 
them will pass away forever a wealth of his- 
torical lore if we do not bestir ourselves to the 
task of recording it for the information of the 
generations to follow. 


soon 


“The early settlers are enthusiastically co- 
operating in the project. Naturally, we are en- 
countering the usual difficulty of selecting reli- 
able sources and discarding unreliable accounts. 
Unfortunately, much that spurious is con- 
tained in what passes muster as “historical” 
books. No wonder that men like Mencken declare 
our histories to be chiefly fiction.” 


is 


It would be well 
were to conduct a 


if every California county 
project of this sort. 
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SCHOOL 


Summer Session of the 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 


held at 
Huntington Lake, California 


June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Located in the Sierra Nevada, 7000 feet above 
sea level in a region of great scenic beauty. 
The summer climate is invigorating, nearly 
rainless, with cool nights, and pleasant, sunny 
days. Unusual opportunities for recreation. 
The auto road is open to Florence Lake and to 
the McKinley Grove of Big Trees. 

COURSES IN 
ART GEOLOGY 
BIOLOGY _ MUSIC 
are ae, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
44 si i) 
ENGLISH SOCIAL SCIENCE AND 
GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 


The wide range of courses will appeal both to 
candidates for the degree and for the various teachers’ 
credentials. Considerable attention is given to upper 
division work in various departments. The locality is 
espe cially good tor the study ol Biology and Geology. 

The Summer School maintains a cafeteria, serving 
meals at reasonable prices. One large resort joins the 
campus with hotel, cottages and tents. The Forest 
Service supervises a camp ground nearby 

Reduced railroad rates from all parts of the United 
States 

Full information is contained in the bulletin which 
will be sent on request 


Address: 
W. B. GIVENS, Dean of Summer Session 
Fresno State College Fresno, California 





Humboldt 
State Teachers 
College 


Summer Session 


Six Weeks—June 23 to Aug. 1 


Courses for 


Elementary School Credential 
Junior High School Credential 
Physical Education Credential 


Administration Credential, Elementary 
Supervision Credential, Class A 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 


Unexcelled Recreation in 


Scenic Humboldt County 
WEEK-END EXCURSIONS 


Redwood forests north and south of 
Arcata, ocean beaches, big lumber 
mills and logging camps, the three 
lagoons on the Redwood Highway, 
and the wooded sand dunes along the 
beach near Arcata are a few of the 
possible objectives. Outing clothes 
are advisable 


For details write 
Ralph W. Swetman, President 
Humboldt Teachers College 


Arcata, California 





